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'riiis  is  hardly  the  time  or  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the 
general  theory  of  education,  d'he  subject  is  too  broad  to  l)e 
handled  in  forty  minutes,  too  abstruse  to  he  made  the  theme  of 
a  ])opnlar  address.  It  will,  I  think,  serve  our  purpose  better 
if  in  place  of  any  such  general  discussion  of  educational  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods  ue  content ’ourseKes  with  seeing  what  has 
been  mo.st  distinctively  characteristic  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  ages  which  have  preceded. 

A  feature  that  has  distinguished  tha.t  century,  in  almost 
every  department  of  hnman  affairs,  has  been  its  emphasis  on 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  individual.  W’e  have  .seen  a 
gntwth  of  individual  liberty  in  politics  and  economics.  We 
have  witnessed  a  development  of  individual  methods  in  science 
and  in  art.  In  all  the  varying  fields  of  human  activity  we 
have  tried  to  give  each  man  the  chance  to  form  his  own  con- 
ceptions  of  happiness  and  success  and  pursue  them  in  his  own 
wav.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  same  tendency  should  have 
shown  itself  in  our  educational  ideals  and  methods.  Where 
earlier  centuries  strove  to  establish  types  of  character  or  of 
thought  or  of  conduct,  and  make  individual  boys  and  girls 
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conform  to  these  preconceived  types,  we  have  tried  rather  to 
take  actual  Ijoys  and  girls,  actual  men  and  women,  and  make 
the  most  of  their  several  capacities.  Psychologists,  with 
methods  as  diverse  as  Froebel  on  the  one  hand  and  Spencer  on 
the  other  hand,  agreed  in  this  cardinal  principle  of  educational 
theory.  Practical  organizers  the  world  over,  from  Horace 
Mann  at  one  end  of  the  century  to  Levasseur  at  the  other,  how¬ 
ever  different  the  problems  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  shaped 
them  toward  this  common  end.  W'e  came  to  regard  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual  as  the  goal  of  education.  Some  of 
us  have  even  come  to  regard  it  as  an  axiomatic  and  self-evident 
goal ;  to  be  surprised  that  people  in  other  times  or  countries 
could  have  sought  other  ends  than  this;  to  misjudge  the  educa¬ 
tional  systems  of  the  i)ast  on  account  of  their  failure  to  con¬ 
form  to  nineteenth-century  standards.  Many  a  writer  on 
education  is  jjrone  to  treat  the  schools  of  previous  ages  as' 
tho  they  represented  a  very  bad  attempt  to  do  what  we  are 
doing  to-day,  instead  of  a  tcjlerably  good  attempt  to  do  some¬ 
thing  totally  different. 

Let  us  see,  if  we  can,  how  this  jnirsuit  of  individual  (develop¬ 
ment  manifests  itself  in  different  kinds  of  schools  at  the  present 
time.  W'e  may  well  begin  with  the  matter  of  jjrofessional 
training.  This  is  the  field  of  education  where  the  aim  is 
plainest.  This  is  where  the  variety  of  the  problems  is  least. 
This  is,  therefore,  the  point  where  we  can  see  the  di.stinctive 
features  of  the  school  system  of  any  age  or  country  most 
sharply  exemplified. 

The  first  difference  that  strikes  us  in  the  new  professional 
training,  as  compared  with  the  old,  is  the  vastly  greater  amount 
of  time  which  is  accorded  to  it  and  of  emphasis  which  is  placed 
on  its  importance.  In  earlier  ages  there  was  no  well-developed 
system  of  technical  schools  except  for  the  three  so-called 
learned  professions — clerical,  legal,  and  medical ;  and  even  in 
these  callings  the  student  obtained  the  most  of  his  real  train¬ 
ing  in  the  actual  experience  of  the  office  or  the  forum  rather 
than  in  the  preliminary  w(wk  of  the  classroom.  To-day  all 
this  has  changed.  In  the  learned  professions,  what  was 
formerly  a  brief  and  somewhat  i)rofitless  course  of  study  has 
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been  greatly  extended  in  length  and  animated  by  new  life  and 
new  methods.  Preparation  for  medicine,  for  instance,  in- 
voh'cs  not  only  a  longer  course  of  study  in  the  medical  school 
than  it  once  did,  but  a  time  of  combined  study  and  work  in  the 
hosj)ital  which  is  now  recognized  as  an  essential  element  in 
thoro  training.  In  other  i)rofessions,  like  the  different  de¬ 
partments  of  engineering  or  technology,  special  schools  of  a 
character  hardly  known  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  multiplied  themselves  during  the  nineteenth  until  they 
have  become  more  numerous  and  more  largely  attendetl  than 
the  old  schools  of  theology  or  law  or  medicine.  The  soldier 
has  learned  that  he  cannot  despise  the  theory  of  his  trade;  and 
this  has  led  to  the  establishment,  first  in  I'rance  and  then  in 
other  countries,  of  military  or  naval  academies  of  a  high  order. 
The  success  of  these  schools  in  training  military  engineers  led 
to  the  establishment  of  other  colleges  of  engineering  for  men 
who  intended  to  apply  mathematical  science  to  the  arts  of  peace 
rather  than  of  war.  h'roni  these  engineering  colleges  it  was 
but  a  step  toward  the  establishment  of  technological  instruction 
in  every  line  where  a  profound  knowledge  of  physics  or 
cliemistry  is  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  the  most  successful 
prosecution  of  his  work.  We  have  seen  the  establishment  of 
.schools  of  art  in  its  various  forms.  W'e  have  in  more  recent 
years  witnessed  the  e.xtension  of  the  principle  of  professional 
education  so  as  to  afford  training  for  the  more  purely  mechan¬ 
ical  pursuits  which  involve  no  profound  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics  or  chemistry  and  no  long-continued  or  e.xhaustive  study 
such  as  is  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  art  or  letters;  schools 
which  take  people  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
living  and  have  little  time  to  spare  for  education,  in  order  to 
give  them,  in  this  little  time,  the  ojiportunity  to  earn  that  living 
more  honorably  and  more  successfully. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  jioint  which  distinguishes  the 
professional  education  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  that 
which  preceded  it.  I  refer  to  the  character  of  the  modern  1 
technical  school  as  a  place  where  the  individual  learns  to  ' 
achieve  success.  The  earlier  professional  colleges  were  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  standards  of 
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thought  and  i>f  condiu-t.  rather  than  with  tlie  practical  end  f)f 
fitting-  the  student  for  his  life  work.  The  old-fashioned  school 
of  theology  was  chielly  concerned  to  uphold  orthodox  tradi¬ 
tions  and  to  maintain  a  spiritual  atiiKjsphere  favorable  to  the 
perpetuation  of  such  traditions.  Xor  was  the  old-fashioned 
school  of  law  or  medicine  \ery  different  from  this,  d'he 
student  was  hrought  under  the  inlluence  of  a  code  of  profe.s- 
sional  ethics  which  helped  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 
If  the  teacher  could  inspire  the  jnipil  with  this  class  spirit  and 
these  S])ecial  standards  of  honor  inherited  from  past  ages,  it 
was  regarded  as  somewhat  immaterial  whether  he  taught  him 
anything  else.  Xot  a  few  of  the  scientific  teachers  of  ])ast 
centuries  have  made  it  their  boast  that  they  never  did  anything 
>o  commonplace  as  a  dissection  or  an  experiment  in  their  class¬ 
rooms.  To-day  the  case  is  far  different.  W’e  no  longer  seek, 
tf)  maintain  standards-;  we  seek  to  accomplish  results.  We  try 
t(j  fit  the  ])upil  to  do  something.  If  our  ideals  are  high,  we 
wish  to  enable  him  to  do  something  to  benefit  his  fellow-men. 
If  they  are  a  little  lower,  we  teach  him  to  do  .something  which 
will  increase  his  reputation.  If  they  are  on  that  low  plane 
which  always  characteri/es  a  certain  proportion  of  our  ])rofes- 
sional  teaching,  we  are  chielly  concerned  to  prepare  him  to 
make  monev.  IhU  whether  its  ])urpose  he  high  or  low,  the 
nineteenth-century  technical  school,  whether  for  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  or  unlearned,  is  occupied  to  an  overwhelmingly  large 
extent  with  the  teaching  of  thing-;  which  will  lead  each  man  to 
accomplish  tangible  success  for  himself;  and  most  of  them 
have  let  the  dutv  of  maintaining  public  standards  sink  some¬ 
what  into  the  background. 

Jwss  definitely  perhaps,  hut  still  ipiite  clearly,  we  see  the 
same  change  of  character  in  our  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
In  the  place  of  a  common  course  of  study  adapted  to  meet  real 
or  sup])osed  i)ul)lic  needs,  we  have  witnessed  the  gradual 
development  of  elective  courses  intended  to  meet  individual 
wisl.es  at  the  moment  or  individual  necessities  for  the  future. 
We  no  longer  lay  our  emphasis  on  developing  that  general 
attitude  of  mind  toward  intellectual  (piestions  which  made  the 
gentlemen  or  the  scholars  of  the  past.  We  are  concerned 
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rather  with  developiiii^  many  kinds  of  education  to  suit  the 
needs  of  many  types  of  intellect  and  callin".  d'he  old-fashioned 
idea  of  scholarship  as  an  end  of  secondary  education  has  j^iven 
place  to  the  modern  idea  of  science.  W  here  the  old-fashioned 
course  made  masters  of  arts,  the  modern  course  looks  upon 
doctors  of  ])hilosophy  as  its  bright  consummate  flowers.  W"e 
try  to  eclncate  onr  collej:^e  students  as  intellectual  producers  and 
not  as  intellectual  consumers.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  consider  how  far  the  great  and 
uiKiuestioned  gain  in  private  etViciency  which  has  attended  this 
change  js  offset  by  any  loss  in  public  advantage.  It  is  sufficient 
to  point  ont  the  difference  of  ])oint  of  view  which  the  change 
connotes;  a  difference  which  has  manifested  itself  not  in 
America  alone,  hut  in  l•'.ngland  and  h' ranee  and  (lermany  and 
in  every  country  where  the  old  traditions  of  university  and 
college  life  are  being  modified  under  the  inlluence  of  modern 
theory  and  practice. 

.\t  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  hoy's  cour.se  of 
study  in  the  high  school  or  the  college  was  not  determined  by 
his  individual  aptitudes;  it  was  determined  almost  entirely  by 
his  social  standing  and  social  aspirations.  If  he  belonged  to 
the  trading  class,  he  received  (»ne  sort  of  education;  if  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  military  class,  he  received  another  sort;  if  he 
belonged  to  the  professional  class,  he  received  a  third  sort, 
d'he  collegiate  education  one  hundred  years  ago  was  based 
chielly  upon  the  .sn])])osed  neetls  of  this  ])rofessional  class. 
W  hether  it  was  obtained  in  the  lyccA'  of  h'rance  or  the  gymna¬ 
sium  of  (iermany,  the  jiuhlic  school  of  hjigland  or  the  college 
of  .America,  it  gave  the  student  a  large  amount  of  training  in 
Latin  and  tireck,  a  somewhat  smaller  amount  of  training  in 
mathematics  and  moral  science,  and  practically  no  training  at 
all  in  modern  languages  or  natural  and  physical  science.  Save 
for  the  fact  that  it  involved  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and 
enabled  the  teacher  to  know  whether  the  pu])il  was  really  doing 
his  work  or  not,  this  course  had  little  practical  hearing  on  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  It  served  rather  as  an  initiation  into 
the  learned  societv  of  which  that  individual  was  to  he  a  mem¬ 
ber.  It  stamped  the  professional  man,  or  the  gentleman  who 
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expected  to  associate  with  professional  men,  as  a  scholar;  as 
one  who  had  gone  through  those  distinctive  rites  which  allowed 
a  man  to  enter  the  mysterious  portals  of  learning.  The  de¬ 
grees  or  certificates  which  were  obtained  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  course  of  study  were,  as  a  French  critic  well  says,  social 
rather  than  pedagogical  institutions. 

d'o-day  all  this  has  changed.  This  change  has  gone  farther 
in  America  than  in  Germany,  and  farther  in  Germany  than  in 
luigland  or  France;  hut  in  every  one  of  these  countries,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  there  has  been  an  alteration  in  the 
underlying  ])rincii)le  and  object  of  college  training.  When 
class  lines  in  business  broke  down  as  they  did  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  in 
their  former  rigidity  class  lines  in  matters  of  education.  When 
careers  were  thrown  open  to  ability  instead  of  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  birth,  each  man  was  an.xious  to  have  the  ability  of 
his  children  developed  instead  of  remaining  content  with  those 
traditional  studies  which  had  once  seemed  a  birthright  and  a 
class  ])rivilege.  S(j  long  as  one  ])arent  had  to  .send  his  son  to  a 
college  and  another  to  a  military  school  or  else  let  them  go 
altogether  without  education,  he  perforce  took  whatever  the 
college  or  school  chose  to  give.  lUit  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
o|)portunity  to  select  the  kind  of  education  which  seemed  best 
fitted  for  his  son’s  needs,  each  group  of  schools  was  in  a 
measure  brought  into  competition  with  the  others,  and  was 
compelled  to  arrange  its  course  of  study  to  meet  the  desires  of 
the  parents.  We  find  in  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
growing  interaction  and  mutual  intluence  e.xercised  by  schools 
and  colleges  of  different  classes  upon  one  another.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Gymnasium  and  the  German  Realschulc  have  not  pre- 
ser\ed  the  sharp  distinctions  which  characterized  them  of  old, 
but  modifications  and  combinations  have  been  introduced  into 
their  courses  of  study  which  make  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  gradual  instead  of  sharp.  The  American  col¬ 
lege  has  borrowed  so  much  from  theAnierican  technical  school, 
and  the  American  technical  school  has  borrowed  so  much  from 
the  .American  college,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one 
class  of  institutions  ends  and  the  other  begins.  In  hhigland 
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and  France  the  change  has  not  gone  so  far ;  l)ut  there  is  quite 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  tendency  exists  for 
breaking  down  class  lines  and  adapting  college  courses  to 
individual  needs.  The  time  is  past  when  a  high  school  was 
but  a  high  school,  an  academy  an  academy,  a  classical  school 
a  classical  school.  Almost  every  institution  now  has  alterna¬ 
tive  courses  of  study,  calculated  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
individual  pupil  rather  than  to  promote  a  common  school  life 
and  school  discipline. 

Nor  does  this  change  stop  short  with  college  and  high 
school.  It  makes  itself  felt  in  common  school  and  in  kinder¬ 
garten.  It  transforms  our  whole  understanding  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  public  education.  In  old  days  we  taught  reading  and 
arithmetic  because  without  reading  and  arithmetic  the  pupil 
could  not  perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  W'e  taught 
obedience  and  respect  for  authority  because  we  thought  that 
obedience  was  a  good  habit,  authority  a  good  thing  to  rec¬ 
ognize.  Fven  in  this  free  country  of  America  we  were  content 
to  teach  jnipils  to  spell  in  the  accredited  way  simply  because  it 
ivas  the  accredited  .way.  To-day  we  have  departed  from  alt 
this.  W’e  have  tried  to  see  what  the  child  wants  or  supposes 
it  wants  rather  than  what  the  community  needs  or  supposes  it 
needs.  W’e  have  substituted  nature  study  and  (d)servation  for 
arithmetic  and  deportment.  W’e  have  trained  up  a  generation 
of  children  which  has  t)een  brought  in  contact  with  many 
things,  useful  and  otherwise,  of  which  our  children  of  previous 
ages  never  dreamed.  But  they  have  lost  that  respect  for 
standards  which  is  seen  in  accurate  writing  or  ci])hering.  W’e 
need  not  go  so  far  as  did  that  pessimist  who  said  reflectively, 
“  School  children  are  not  beaten  so  much  as  they  were  when 
I  was  a  hoy,  hut  neither  are  they  taught  so  much,  .so  that  what 
they  gain  at  one  end  they  lose  at  the  other.”  But  we  may  all 
express  concernitig  modern  schf)ol  children  as  a  class  that 
regret  with  which  Artemus  W’ard  (|ualified  his  otherwise 
favorable  criticism  of  Chaucer,  ”  Mr.  C.  had  talent,  hut  he 
couldn't  spell.” 

d'o-day  more  than  ever  we  need  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  this  work  of  maintaining  ])uhlic  standards,  as  compared 
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with  that  (jf  (Icvelopiiij^  individual  tastes  and  powers.  1'his  is 
especially  true  where  schools  are  supported  with  |)nl)lic  money 
instead  of  heiiyq’.  maintained  hy  the  tuition  fees  of  the  pn])ils. 

If  a  hoy  pays  for  his  education,  it  is  loti^ical  and  rig'ht  to  give 
him  the  kind  of  education  that  he  himself  wants;  hut  if  the 
public  pays  for  his  education,  it  seems  logical  and  right  to  give 
principal  em])hasis  to  the  things  the  ])uhlic  wants.  'I'he  i)uhlic 
end  of  education  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  do  his  duty  as  a  mem 
her  of  a  free  community.  It  is  a  purely  private  end  to  teach 
him  to  m.ake  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  his  fellow-memhers  in 
that  community.  If  we  use  public  money  for  private  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  public  ends,  we  are  adopting  educational  measure.' 
and  principles  which  are  socialistic  in  the  had  sense;  measure'^ 
which  use  collective  effort  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  instead 
of  trying  to  enlist  individual  effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  com  . 
munity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  like  a  pessimist.  That  great  good  has 
resulted  from  our  nineteenth-century  emphasis  on  individual 
rights  and  individual  activities  in  education  I  firmly  believe. 
Ihit  1  al.so  believe  that  in  the  pursuit  of  this  good  we  have  lost 
sight  of  some  other  ends  which  jiast  systems  of  education 
subserved;  and  that  in  trying  to  provide  the  rising  generation 
with  the  fullest  capacity  for  enjoyment,  we  have  fallen  .some¬ 
what  short  of  giving  them  that  ca])acitv  for  disciiilinc  on  whicli 
the  educational  systems  of  earlier  jieriods  laid  too  exclusive 
stress.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  develop  individual  ])owers  of 
work  and  means  of  hajipiness  as  fully  as  we  can  ;  hut  it  is  a  had  | 
thing  to  encourage  the  individual  to  think  that  his  success  and  j 
his  happiness  are  the  ultimate  ends  for  which  he  is  to  work.  | 
W'e  do  not  exactly  teach  this  in  so  many  words;  hut  we  teach 
it  in  deeds  whenever  we  make  it  a  princi|)le  to  regard  the 
thing  which  is  agreeable  and  ])lavful  to  the  pu])!!  as  presumably 
useful,  and  the  thing  which  is  disagreeable  or  fatiguing  to  the 
j)upil  as  presumably  useless. 

W’e  are  not  far  enough  away  from  the  nineteenth  century 
itself  to  get  it  into  right  historic  perspective  or  judge  how  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  its  educational  movements  may  balance. 
I)Ut  I  will  venture  the  ])rediction  that  the  educational  principle' 
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and  nietluxls  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  have  the  same  kind 
of  fatewhieh  hefell  the  i)olitieal  and  economic  ])rinci|)les  of  that 
century,  d'he  introduction  of  the  idea  of  liberty  in  politics  and 
in  economics  did  "reat  and  overwhelmiiyt^  g^ood.  d'he  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  with  its  emphasis  on  nian’s  rit^hts 
where  older  documents  had  s])oken  exclusively  of  man's  duties, 
with  its  assertions  to  the  claim. of  liberty  where  others  had 
spoken  only  of  the  claim  of  authority,  and  with  its  ^glorification 
of  the  pursuit  of  happiness  where  previous  writers  had 
preached  nothinjj;'  hut  self-subordination,  marked  the  opening’ 
of  a  s^reat  era  of  political  de\elopment  and  was  the  starting’ 
point  for  success  and  prosperitv  of  almost  every  nation  that 
adopted  its  principles.  In  like  manner  the  publication  of 
-Adam  Smith's  ll’calth  of  nations,  with  its  cardinal  ])rinciple 
that  self-interest  in  trade  instead  of  heintj  wicked  or  obnoxious 
mi<;-ht  he  made  an  unrivaled  means  of  public  service,  marked 
the  o])enint^  of  a  new  era  of  industrial  efliciency  and  physical 
welfare.  Ihit  there  came  a  ])oint  when  people  thouj^ht  so 
much  of  their  rij^hts  that  they  forgot  the  existence  of  such 
thin.q’s  as  duty,  a  point  when  the  pursuit  of  liberty  resulted  in 
an.'irchy,  a  point  when  men  souj^i’ht  to  obtain  their  own  ha])])i- 
ness  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  hajipiness  of  others.  There  came 
also  a  ])oint  when  industrial  self-interest  conld  not  he  maile  a 
means  to  the  public  welfare,  and  when  those  who  preached  its 
uni\ers;d  beneficence  found  their  previsions  unfulfilled.  W’e 
have  So  many  of  these  instances  before  our  eyes  that  we  in 
Ioniser  rely  with  the  childlike  optimism  of  oiir  fathers  on  the 
nnixersal  hdieficence  of  liberty  in  politics  or  in  industry.  We 
have  learned  th.at  the  ideals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tho  far 
better  than  those  of  the  eicthleenth,  could  not  he  ret^arded  as 
.ttl'oals  of  all  effort  or  ])ostulates  of  all  thinkiip"’;  that  there  was 
yet  a  word  for  the  twentieth  century  to  speak  in  a  different 
sense  from  tluit  of  the  nineteenth,  and  perhaps  in  a  lani^uaiLje 
different  from  that  which  those  who  had  most  to  do  in  accoin- 
plishiti]!^  nineteenth-century  prot^ress  would  h.'ive  itnderstood. 
So  I  heliexe  it  will  he  in  matters  of  ediictition.  1  believe  that 
our  present-day  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  individual 
represents  an  iticident  iti  educational  iirofjj'ress  rather  than  a 
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fundamental  principle  which  will  underlie  and  control  all  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  future.  Without  in  the  least  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  great  and  untold  value  of  educational  liberty 
we  may  yet  feel  that  the  present  moment  is  one  for  caution  in 
applying  this  principle  rather  than  for  emphasizing  its  univer¬ 
sal  heneficence ;  and  for  laying  our  chief  stress  on  the  teaching 
of  those  ideas  and  methods,  the  training  of  those  habits  and 
emotions,  which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  body 
politic. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley 

YaI.K  U\l\  KKSirY 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS 
IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY* 

The  history  of  the  education  of  a  people  or  an  age  is  the 
history  of  its  civilization;  of  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli¬ 
gious  life,  its  material  progress  being  incidental  and  subor¬ 
dinate. 

Intelligence,  virtue,  and  industry  give  man  power  over  him¬ 
self  and  all  things;  and  it  is  education  that  makes  him  intel¬ 
ligent,  virtuous,  and  industrious,  d'he  riches  of  nature  and  the 
wealth  of  human  life  are  inexhaustible,  hut  only  those  whom 
education  stimulates  to  per.severing  self-activity  make  them 
their  own.  The  controlling  idea  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in 
philosophy  and  science  is  that  of  organic  unity,  implying  a 
world-wide  process. of  develojanent.  Hence  the  point  of  view 
is  that  of  history.  To  understand  what  anything  is  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  how  it  has  come  to  he  what  it  is ;  h)r  whatever 
exists  is  the  outcome  of  an  evolution  which  reaches  back 
indefinitely  to  ultimate  origins,  d'o  jierceive  all  the  facts  in 
this  process  is  to  see  things  as  they  are.  This  principle  is  of 
universal  validity,  and  its  aiiplication  to  all  the  subjects  and 
interests  to  which  the  mind  can  turn  made  possible  the  marvel¬ 
ous  achievements  of  the  last  century,  during  which  mankind 
grew  in  knowleilge  and  in  power  more  than  in  the  whole 
historic  past.  The  secret  and  the  law  of  progress  had  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Heaven  ami  earth  have  become  what  they  are.  All 
things  are  interdependent,  and  Cod  reveals  himself  as  his 
work  is  unfolded  in  the  mind  of  man  and  in  nature. 

In  learning  to  know  how  things  have  become  what  they  are, 
we  have  gained  insight  into  methods  by  which  they  may  be 

'  P.iper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  .\rts  and  Science,  Deputinent 
23  (  Kducation),  at  the  St.  Louis  I’urcliase  Exposition  at  St.  Louts,  Mo.,  Septcni- 
lier  19-24. 
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made  better  than  they  are.  In  dur  hands  a  key  has  been  placed 
which  opens  doors  tliat  from  the  I)e_a;-innin_«'  liad  shut  man  out 
of  Xature’s  most  richly  stored  treasure-house.  The  sub¬ 
conscious  efforts  to  advance,  determined  by  the  instinctive  love 
of  life,  by  a  still  increasin.q;  craving'  for  the  sensation  of  life, 
became  in  the  Xineteenth  Century  the  deliberate  purpose,  not 
of  individuals  merely,  but  of  whole  peoples.  W’hat  the  multi¬ 
tudes  had  for  ages  felt  they  now  became  able  to  think.  The 
self-activity  which  in  earlier  times  had  manife.sted  itself  in 
e.xceptional  minds  and  in  isolated  groups  now  stirred  the 
masses. 

balneation  was  seen  to  be  a  human  need  and  a  human  right; 
the  one  means  whereby  a  man,  whether  as  an  individual  or  as 
a  citizen  of  an  earthly  or  a  heavenly  kingdom,  may  fit  himself 
to  lead  a  noble  and  helpful  life.  It  is  therefore  the  need  and 
the  right  not  of  a  class,  nor  of  a  sex,  nor  of  a  profession 
merely,  but  of  all.  I’.elief  in  the  e<|uality  and  kinship  of  men 
became  a  passion;  and  whatever  laws  or  institutions  are  a 
denial  of  this  faith  were  to  be  abrogated  and  abolished.  Old 
things  must  pass  away  or  relive  in  the  new  spirit.  It  is  the 
advent  of  the  whole  people,  coming  with  mad  riot  and  battle, 
and  celebrating  its  trinm])b  in  the  glare  of  burning  jialaces. 
amidst  the  rnins  of  a  falling  world. 

Cnix  ersal  education  is  a  postulate  of  democracy  wdiich  now 
first  becomes  self-conscious  and  understands  that  its  rule  is 
incompatible  with  |)ri\ilege,  sknery,  and  every  kind  of  o])- 
pression  and  itijustice.  'I'he  people  are  the  whole  tnass  of  men 
and  women  and,  if  they  are  to  r.nle,  they  must  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  wisdom  which  nothing  but  education  can  impart. 
.\s  all  bave  the  same  divine  origin  and  end,  all  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  drink  at  the  same  eternal  fountain  head  of  truth, 
goodness,  and  love.  I  lence  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals, 
families,  states,  and  churches  to  bend  their  thoughts  and 
energies  to  ojien  ways  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  the 
education  of  all,  that  all  may  become  intelligent,  free,  strong, 
and  self-controlled.  Social  organizations  are  for  the  sake  of 
men,  and  only  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  can  properly 
cherish  and  maintain  the  domestic,  political,  and  religious  in- 
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slitiitions  which  consecrate  and  protect  e<|nal  rij^hts  and 
liherties.  'I'he  sense  of  the  need  of  nni\ers;d  edtication  was 
awakened  hy  the  ^rowini;'  o  >nscioiisness  that  henceforth 
';'ovcrnnient  was  to  he  controlled  more  and  more  hy  the 
popular  will,  which,  to  he  henelicent.  mtist  he  enhjL;htene<l.  As 
the  ideal  of  life  hecame  more  comprehensive,  the  idea  of  educa¬ 
tion  widened  tintil  it  embraced  the  whole  people  and  everv 
interest.  'I'he  aim  is  first  of  all  practical.-  the  formation  of 
individuals  and  citizens,  whose  character  and  intelligence  shall 
lit  them  to  do  well,  each  in  his  own  sjihere.  the  thousand 
thinjifs  which  ci\ il  society  imjilies  and  reipiires.  Ihu  if  edtica 
tion  is  to  he  made  universal,  it  uuist  he  or^auized  and  stip- 
])orted  hy  tlie  stale  thru  a  system  of  free  schools  hroti,"ht 
w  ithin  the  reacli  of  all.  wliich  it  alone  has  the  means  to  estah- 
hsh  and  maintain,  'flic  belief  that  education  should  he  uni- 
\  ersal  and  the  recooiutiou  of  the  fact  that  it  can  he  made  so 
only  thrti  a  system  of  public  schools,  for  which  all  are  taxed, 
have  jjiven  the  im])ulse  to  the  most  characteristic  de\elo])ments 
of  educational  ideas  duriuin'  the  Xineteeiith  Century.  'flu 
ancient  ideals  of  iutellecttial  culture  and  moral  discipline  it  did 
not  transcend,  hut  .sou^'ht  to  .ijive  them  iteueral  ap])licatiou  ; 
and  the  success  with  which  this  has  been  accom|»hshed  is 
largely  due  to  the  inlluence  which  those  iileals  have  exercised 
on  the  modern  mind.  W  hat  higher  wisdom  on  this  stihject 
have  we  than  I’lato’s  when  he  says  that  the  training  which 
aims  at  the  acipiisition  of  wealth  or  luxlily  strength  or  mere 
cleverness,  apart  from  intelligence  and  justice,  is  mean  aiul 
illiberal  and  not  worthy  to  he  called  education?  lUit  the 
pagan  ideal  was  aristocratic;  it  was  that  of  the  freeborn 
dominatin.g  slaves,  whose  nature  was  supposed  to  he  servile 
and  incapable  of  true  ctiittire.  It  considered  hut  a  class  and 
ignored  humanity.  Christ  is  the  first  humanitarian,  and  from 
Ilim  and  Ilis  followers  the  world  has  received  its  faith  in  the 
brotherhood  of  men  and  in  the  right  of  all  to  liberty  and 
o|)portunity :  and  hence  we  call  our  civilizatitm  not  (irecian  or 
Roman,  hut  Christian.  It  has  sprung  from  the  enthusiasm 
for  Immanity,  the  tire  which  C  hrist  kindled,  to  burn  the  divid¬ 
ing  and  imjirisoniug  walls,  th.at  all  men  and  women  mi.ght 
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have  unimpeded  access  to  the  truth  and  freedom  which  make 
right  life  possible.  It  is  to  Him,  and  not  to  the  philosophers 
of  Greece,  nor  to  the  calculating  moralists  of  Rome,  that  we 
owe  our  faith  in  the  Father  in  heaven  and  in  the  divine  rights 
of  man,  His  child,  which  is  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing, 
and  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  life,  individual  and 
social.  This  principle  lies  at  the  core  of  modern  conscious¬ 
ness,  even  in  the  minds  of  tlaxse  who  doubt  or  deny;  and  from 
it,  our  civilization,  if  it  is  to  advance  and  endure,  must  develop, 
as  of  it  belief  in  democracy  and  in  the  need  of  popular  edtica- 
tion  is  born. 

'I'he  unprecedented  expansion  and  diffusion  of  life  and 
knowledge  which  took  place  in  the  last  century  are  not  a  crea¬ 
tion,  but  a  development.  That  i)ast  still  keeps  us  comi)any,and 
what  has  been  makes  what  is.  He  who  first  lit  a  fire,  he  who 
first  used  it  to  cook  fooil  or  tc)  render  metal  malleable,  made  a' 
forward  step  with  which  all  the  advancing  races  have  kept 
and  still  keep  pace.  W'e  do  not  owe  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  the  alphabet  or  Arabic  numerals,  or  architecture  or 
painting,  or  sculpture  or  music,  or  jioetry  or  eloquence ;  we  do 
not  owe  to  it  the  mariner’s  compass  or  the  telescojic,  or  the 
Copernican  astronomy  or  the  printing  press,  or  gunpowder  or 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Giwd  Hope,  or  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  or  the  steam  engine.  We  do  not  owe  to  it 
philosophy  or  science  or  true  religion,  or  the  doctrine  of 
I)olitical  liberty  or  of  equal  rights;  nor  do  we  owe  to  it  the 
principles  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  It  was  an 
era  of  culmination,  in  which  the  tree  of  life  flowered  and  bore 
more  bountiful  fruit;  but  it  could  not  have  flourished  at  all  had 
not  its  roots  been  struck  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  past  which  the 
labors  of  countless  generations  had  tilled  and  made  fertile. 
It  was  an  age  of  progress  because  there  had  been  progress 
from  the  beginning. 

It  did  not  create  the  home  or  civil  society,  or  the  State  or  the 
Church,  or  the  school  or  any  of  the  institutions  that  educate.  It 
was  an  era  in  which  mankind  came  to  fuller  self-consciousness, 
an  era  of  more  rapid  expansion  and  diffusion  of  the  powers 
which  make  for  life,  in  which  the  passion  for  freedom  and 
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knowledge  that  is  inborn  found  an  environment  exceptionally 
favorable  to  its  exercise.  Men  became  aware  of  the  universal 
applicability  of  the  forces  they  had  inherited.  They  invented 
new  and  more  perfect  machinery  and  by  their  aid  attained  a 
marvelous  power,  enabling  them  to  lly  rapidly  over  continents 
and  oceans,  to  write  their  thoughts  with  a  pen  that  reaches 
thousands  of  miles,  to  talk  to  one  another  despite  forbidding 
space,  to  make  the  lightning  illumine  their  homes  and  cities 
with  a  steady  glow,  the  sun  to  impress  the  images  of  all  things 
on  solid  matter,  and  types  (ptickly  to  multiply  the  printed  page 
in  millions  of  copies. 

It  was  an  epoch  in  which  the  human  mind  applied  itself  with 
irresistible  energy  to  the  intelligible  universe.  Nothing 
escaped  observation.  It  measured  the  velocity  of  light,  it 
weighed  the  suns  and  determined  the  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed,  it  deciphered  the  story  of  the  earth’s  evolution 
from  a  molten  mass  till  it  became  the  dwelling  place  of  man, 
it  established  the  theory  of  organic  evolution,  the  germ  theory 
of  the  zymotic  diseases,  the  molecular  theory  of  gases,  the 
theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  of  the  uniformity  of 
Nature.  It  was  a -century  in  which  not  single  minds  alone,  but 
whole  peoples,  were  stirred  to  a  higher  and  more  persistent 
self-activity.  The  marvelous  advance  in  science,  in  the  arts, 
in  control  over  the  forces  of  Nature,  enlarged  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  men,  giving  them  a  self-confidence  which  made 
them  cpiick  to  believe  and  be  certain  that  what  had  been 
achieved  was  but  a  token  and  promise  of  the  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  which  the  persistent  intelligent  efforts  of  multitudes 
striving  for  truth,  liberty,  and  power  should  and  would  make 
real.  Its  victories  were  victories  of  mind  over  matter,  triumphs 
of  enlightened  nations  over  the  ignorant;  and  the  whole  course 
of  events  tended  to  confirm  popular  faith  in  the  might  and  worth 
of  education,  which  ceases  to  be  the  concern  of  scholars  merely, 
and  becomes  the  chief  interest  of  governments  and  states. 
The  democratic  spirit,  compelling  faith  in  equal  opportunities 
for  all,  brought  about  a  general  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
the  first  and  greatest  of  opportunities  is  opportunity  to  educate 
one’s  self ;  that  the  most  effectual  help  a  man  can  render  his 
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fellows  is  to  teacli  them  to  become  intellis^ent,  self-controlled, 
and  self-snflicient.  4'hey  are  mockers  who  talk  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  men  and  yet  consent  that  any  should  remain  in 
itCiiorance.  It  is  (lod's  will  that  llis  children  know  and  lo\e. 
and  they  are  not  Christians  who  refuse  to  co-oper.'ite  to  make 
llis  will  prevail.  'The  mightiest  powers  which  manifest  them- 
■'(‘K  es  in  1 1  is  universe  tire  intellect  and  w  ill,  .'ind  it  is  a  law  that 
to  act  rightly  they  must  he  educated  to  act  rightly.  W  ork  is  a 
blessing,  but  to  he  condemned  to  work  ignorantly  and  stupidly 
is  misery  and  degradation.  m:m  u.alks  securely  .and  does 
well  only  where  the  light  of  the  mind  shines  along  his  path; 
.and  if  he  walks  by  f.aith.  he  still  w.alks  in  the  light  of  the  mind. 

Im.agin.ation,  which  so  largely  controls  human  life,  is  a 
will  o'  the  wis]),  unless  it  he  illumined  and  directed  by  the 
e<luc.ated  intellect.  All  genuine  popular  movements  are  in¬ 
spired  by  .sympathy,  by  a  desire  to  go  to  tlie  help  of  those  who 
sulTer,  who  are  wronged,  whose  burdens  are  too  heavy,  to 
whom  opportunity  is  denied.  It  is  this  th.at  h.as  proxoked  and 
sustained  the  revolutions  which  have  liberated,  which  have 
given  new  ho])e  and  conr.age  to  the  oppressed.  It  is  this  that 
impressed  on  the  Xineteenth  Century  its  most  distiiicti\e 
feature. 

It  was  .an  era  of  emancipation,  of  eidargement  of  the  life  of 
the  whole  people.  ]‘'aith  in  the  wajrth  of  liberty,  of  e<|u.ality 
of  rights,  of  univers.al  eulightenment  hec.ame  a  p.assion.  .Xew 
insight  was  gained  into  the  truth  that  ignorance  is  sl.avery, 
and  th.at  where  the  masses  are  permitted  to  remain  ignorant, 
tvranny  and  o])pression  are  inevit.ahle.  lienee  the  f.aith  in 
liberty  and  in  equal  rights  grew  to  he  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  ,\s  the  beneficence  of  science,  its  jiower 
to  juawent  or  cure  dise.ase,  to  develop  the  treasures  of  nature, 
to  minister  to  hum.au  need  in  a  thousand  ways,  became  more 
and  more  manifest,  public  o|)inion  turned  with  increasing 
force  to  the  advoc.acy.  establishment,  and  maintenance  of  sys¬ 
tems  of  free  schools  in  which  the  minds  of  .all  might  he  pre- 
|).ared  to  adjust  themselves  to  an  environment  created  by 
w  idening  thought  and  more  accurate  knowledge.  'I'he  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  indispensable  need  and  paramount  W()rth  of 
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universal  education  led  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  teacher’s  office.  He  is  no  longer  a  pedagog,  but  a 
co-operator  with  (iod  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 
Teaching  evolves  into  a  learned  profession,  is  seen  to  be  the 
supreme  function  of  all  learned  professions  which,  if  it  were 
rightly  performed,  there  would  be  little  litigation  or  disease  or 
sin  or  ignorance.  W  hen  men  came  to  understand  that  the 
teacher  is  the  school,  their  love  for  the  .school  issued  in  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  teacher;  and  he  who  thru  the  ages  had 
been  a  slave,  or  treated  as  one,  is  now  honored  of  all  the  wise 
and  good.  'The  best  things — religion  and  culture,  morality  and 
art — are  projiagated,  and  they  can  be  propagated, only  by  those 
in  whom  they  are  a  vital  ])ower.  Hence  the  teacher  should 
have  a  liberal  education;  should  make  his  own  the  highest 
faith,  the  truest  knowledge,  the  ])urest  and  most  generous  love 
that  have  thrilled  a  human  brain  and  heart;  and  then  acquaint 
himself  with  the  theoretic.'d  and  practical  details  of  his  work, 
d'he  first  rc(|uisitc  is  to  be  a  genuine,  fair,  brave,  intelligent 
man  or  woman.  It  is  his  business  to  further  life,  to  heighten 
its  power  and  (|uality.  and  he  can  do  this  only  when  he  himself 
is  what  he  w  ouM  help  others  become. 

,\  message  of  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century  is  this: 
“  So  mold  public  o])inion  that  it  shall  lead  the  best  men  and 
wonien  to  choose  teaching  as  a  vocation."  Let  the  buildings  be 
full  of  light  and  pure  air,  let  the  classes  he  small,  let  the  hours 
of  study  be  few,  let  the  pu])ils  gain  knowledge  as  industriously 
as  bees  gather  honey.  Let  the  atmos|)here  be  that  which  only 
cheerful,  strong,  and  lo\  ing  souls  can  create,  'fhere  is  noth¬ 
ing  beautiful  or  fair  but  the  mind  makes  it  so;  and  where  there 
are  luminous  minds  there  will  be  willing  hearts,  there  will  be 
interest,  self-acti\ity.  and  effort,  'fhe  young  grow  stui)id 
with  the  dull,  tired  with  the  weary,  heedless  with  the  indif¬ 
ferent.  'fheir  chief  f.'iculty  is  that  of  imitation  and,  if  we 
would  educate,  we  must  place  in  the  midst  of  them  those  into 
whose  likeness  they  will  find  it  a  delight  and  a  blessing  to 
.grow,  d'here  is  not  a  pebble  lying  on  unvisited  shores  hut  is 
held  by  indis.soluble  bonds  to  the  uni'.erse  of  matter  and  of 
spirit,  too;  and  there  is  no  subject  so  seemingly  remote  from 
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human  need  l)ut  the  right  teacher  will  show  it  to  be  near  and 
akin  to  us.  lie  will  take  the  empty  forms  of  thought  and  fill 
them  with  truth  as  gracious  as  the  presence  of  friends.  To 
know  h(jw  to  interest  is  the  teacher’s  great  secret.  It  is  an 
open  one.  If  he  himself  is  interesting,  he  will  easily  show  that 
he  is  so,  will  hold  his  pupils  to  his  words  and  to  their  work. 

.All  our  wisdom  comes  of  e.xperience  and  our  most  fruitful 
experience  is  of  noble  personalities,  whether  in  life  or  in 
literature,  and  since  the  end  of  education  is  the  accpiirement  of 
wisdom,  its  method  must  be  contact  with  teachers,  acipiaint- 
ance  with  whom  is  experience  of  virtue  and  culture  as  bodied 
forth  in  men  and  women  we  may  rightly  admire  and  love. 

d'he  most  important  development  of  educational  thought  in 
the  Xinteenth  Century  was  the  fuller  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  education  is  a  universal  right,  that  consecpiently 
it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  jirovide  the  means  of  education  for 
all,  and  that  the  one  indispen. sable  and  sufficient  means  is  the 
jiersonal  influence  of  enlightened  and  loving  teachers.  From 
this  s])rang  the  irresistible  impulse  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to 
suffer  none  who  might  be  taught  to  know,  to  live  and  die  in 
ignorance;  from  this  arose  systems  of  free  schools,  made 
accessible  to  all;  of  this  was  born  a  truer  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  the  teacher’s  office,  an  increasing  desire  to  induce  the 
ablest  and  the  most  symjiathetic  to  assume  it,  to  procure  for 
them  the  best  culture,  together  with  the  discipline  and  training 
needed  to  give  them  tact  and  skill  in  the  iierformance  of  their 
work.  If  the  greatest  minds  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  gave 
most  serious  thought  to  the  subject  of  education,  considering 
it  from  the  points  of  view  of  philosophy,  of  history,  and  of 
science,  it  was  because  tbe  world  had  come  to  perceive  that 
education,  which  is  conscious  evolution,  is  the  metluid  the 
Kternal  employs  to  iiroduce  and  jierfect  all  that  is  brought 
forth  in  space  and  time.  In  developing  whatever  is  potential 
in  human  endowment  man  co-o])erates  with  God  to  raise  life 
to  higher  and  higher  efficiency  and  cpiality. 

The  value  of  all  things  was  seen  to  lie  in  their  ])ower  to 
educate,  for  mind  is  the  creator  of  values.  Strength  is  good 
only  when  it  is  controlled  by  tbe  rational  will ;  obedience  is  a 
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virtue  only  when  it  is  enlightened  and  free.  The  young  are 
compelled  to  obey  that  they  may  learn  that  liberty  is  obedience 
to  law.  It  is  education  that  makes  man  strong  and  reasonable, 
obedient  to  law,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  mind  and 
authority  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  To  assert  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  for  freedom  and  not  for  authority  is  to  wish  to  separate 
things  which  are  inseparable.  They  who  recognize  not  the 
authority  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  of  the  institutions  in 
which  they  are  embodied,  live  in  worlds  where  there  is  no 
right  nor  wrong,  and  are  necessarily  slaves.  The  more  the 
subject  of  education  was  studied,  the  more  all-inclusive  it  was 
seen  to  be.  The  evolution  of  the  material  universe  had  mean¬ 
ing,  because  it  was  the  preparation  of  a  dwelling  place  wherein 
beings  capable  of  knowledge  and  love  might  live  and  educate 
themselves.  In  this  lies  the  significance  of  history,  which  is 
valuable  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the  education  of  the  human 
race.  By  this  standard  the  worth  of  work,  of  religion,  of 
science,  of  art,  of  literature,  of  political  and  civil  institutions, 
is  measured.  If  criminals  are  to  be  reformed,  if  the  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  are-  to  be  enabled  to  enter  into  intelligent  com¬ 
munion  with  Nature  and  their  fellows,  if  a  more  wholesome, 
rational,  and  moral  life  is  to  be  fostered  in  communities  and  in 
individuals,  the  processes  and  methods  of  education  give  the 
surest  hope  of  succe.ss.  Faith  in  education  is  faith  that  reason 
and  conscience  are  the  mightiest  forces;  it  is  faith  in  God. 

'I'liis  deeper  insight  into  the  significance  and  value  of  educa¬ 
tion  led  not  merely  to  its  general  diffusion  thruout  the  civilized 
world — it  led  to  more  humane  and  just  views  in  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  nurture  and  discipline  of  the  young  or  to  the  im¬ 
provement  and  correction  of  the  unfortunate  or  perverse. 
Love  guided  by  wisdom  was  ])erceived  to  be  the  supreme  edu¬ 
cational  force. 

Socrates  has  said :  We  can  teach  only  those  who  tru.st  and 
love  us;  and  I  le  who  has  lifted  the  race  of  man  to  higher  levels 
and  diviner  aims  atid  ho])es  made  love  the  test  of  discipleship. 
The  only  fear  which  is  salutary  is  that  which  springs  from 
love.  To  make  the  young  unhapi)y  is  to  arrest  or  pervert 
their  spiritual  growth.  From  the  joys  of  childhood  well  the 
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waters  which  make  life's  deserts  l)l()()ni,  which  refresh  and 
stretigthen  tiie  Iieart  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  and  struggles 
that  none  can  escape.  The  house  which  children  approach 
unwillingly  and  with  dread  is  neither  a  home  nor  a  school. 
For  the  criminal  even  the  chief  hope  is  in  the  power  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  committed  to  inspire  them  with  respect, 
admiration,  and  love.  'I'hc  glory  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
was  its  greater  capacity  for  .sympathy  with  the  poor,  the 
wronged,  and  the  disinherited;  and  if  the  history  of  the 
twentieth  is  to  he  a  record  of  progress,  it  will  be  due  to  a  still 
greater  capacity  for  sympathy  with  those  who  need  it  most, 
d'he  meaning  and  end  of  civilization  is  the  conversion  of 
Nature's  struggle  for  existence  into  man's  co-operation  for 
higher  and  holier  life.  1  lere,  and  not  in  devices,  methods,  and 
policies,  we  touch  the  fountain  head  of  educational  wisdom 
and  inspiration.  Struggle  is  horn  of  brutish  instinct  aiul 
appetite;  co-operation,  of  reason  and  conscience;  and  the  great 
aim  of  education  is  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  reason  and 
conscience  over  api)etite  and  instinct.  The  dominatioti  of  the 
animal  in  man  had  kept  woman  in  suhjection.  had  made  of  her 
a  sla\e,  a  drudge,  or  a  plaything,  hut  faith  in  education  as  a 
human  need  and  right  revealed  to  the  Nineteenth  Centiuy  the 
<luty  of  providing  for  the  education  of  women  as  of  men.  Op- 
porttinity  should  be  given  them  to  upbuild  their  being,  to  be¬ 
come  all  that  their  endowments  permit,  to  do  whatever  thing 
is  worth  doing,  to  make  of  themselves  not  merely  wives  and 
mothers,  but  indixidual  souls  clothed  with  the  liljerty  and  the 
strength  of  the  children  of  (lod.  In  nothing  is  the  present  age 
stiperior  to  all  others  more  than  in  the  intellligetice  and  in- 
tlueiice  of  its  women;  and  this  distinction  it  owes  to  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  accept  and  apply  editcational  truth  in  its  fttllncss,  not 
gix  ing  heed  to  those  wh.o  doubt  or  deny  or  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  a  world  in  which  all  women  arc  invitc<l  to  accpiaint 
tlu  nisei ves  with  the  best  that  is  known  and  to  take  part  in 
whatever  coneerns  human  welfare. 

In  developing  edueational  ideas  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
the  Ciermans  were  the  leaders,  but  the  Americans  were  the  first 
to  jierceive  and  welcome  the  trtith  that  there  cannot  be  an 
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enlightened,  free,  and  high-minded  people  where  the  women 
are  not  enlightened,  free. and  high-minded.  We  have  accepted 
this  as  a  ])rinciple,  and  our  action  has  done  more  to  further 
progress  in  education  than  all  the  speculations  of  all  the 
philosophers.  It  is  an  imi)hcation  of  our  democratic  faith. 
It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  the  people  will  he  wise  and  virtuous, 
if  the  wives  and  nK)thers  are  not  wise  and  virtuous.  The 
family  is  the  true  social  unit.  Ui)on  it  both  the  state  and  the 
church  must  rely  for  the  inculcation  and  preservation  of  the 
truth  which  makes  man  social  and  religious.  In  the  family 
the  father  is  the  head,  the  mother  the  heart;  and  great 
thoughts,  true  inspiration,  and  generous  deeds  spring  from  the 
heart.  Shall  we  put  our  trust  in  the  calculating  intellect,  and 
suffer  the  fountain  head  of  life’s  waters  to  he  choked  by 
noisome  weeds? 

If  right  education  is  a  sovereign  thing,  its  highest  efficacy 
shall  he  shown  in  developing  woman's  power  of  love,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  self-devotion,  giving  her  at  the  same  time  a  wider 
outlook  on  the  world  of  human  achievement  and  a  firmer  grasp 
of  intellectual  truth. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  business  of  school-teaching 
was  largely  intrusted  to  women,  and  it  was  the  willingness  of 
the  most  intelligent  to  undertake  this  task  that  made  the  rapid 
spread  of  popular  instruction  possible.  W'hen  it  was  found 
that  as  teachers  women  were  the  eipials  of  men,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  might  compete  with  them  in  other 
fields  of  activity,  and  so  it  came  to  be  understood  that  for 
woman,  not  less  than  for  man,  America  means  opportunity, 
inviting  to  larger,  freer,  and  worthier  life.  She  who  had  been 
the  world's  all-suffering  drudge,  who  even  as  wife  and  mother 
had  been  held  in  subjection  and  denied  the  joys  of  awakened 
souls,  stood  forth  sclf-cousciinis  and  thinking,  to  do  her  part 
to  make  truth  and  love,  which  is  (iod’s  will,  prevail. 

In  a  century  in  which  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people  had 
been  more  iiowerfully  stirred  by  noble  passions  than  ever 
before,  progress  was  intensive  as  well  as  diffusive.  While 
there  was  among  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind  a  general 
advance  toward  greater  liberty  and  intelligence,  there  was 
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developed  in  exceptional  minds  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledg^e.  W  bile  hn*  the  multitude  the  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  provided,  the  more  serious  and  farseeing  spirits  were 
busy  seeking  to  throw  a  purer  intellectual  light  on  all  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  men.  Standing  on  the  vantage  ground 
prepared  by  the  discoveries,  inventions,  and  wisdom  of  the 
past,  they  moved  forward,  permitting  nothing  in  the  heavens 
or  on  the  earth  to  escape  their  keen  and  inquiring  gaze. 
J'hilosophy,  religion,  history,  language,  law,  government,  with 
whatever  else  may  be  the  concern  of  man,  were  re-examined 
and  submitted  t(j  the  test  of  the  most  searching  criticism. 
W  hatever  the  line  of  research,  all  felt  that  by  increasing  the 
store  of  knowledge  they  were  enriching  the  race  and  creating 
opportunities  for  the  progressive  prevalence  of  mind  over  mat¬ 
ter,  (jf  reason  over  instinct,  and  of  free  will  over  passion.  At 
the  bottom  of  all  the  feverish,  persistent  activity  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  there  lay  a  deep  enthusiasm  for  human 
progress ;  a  passionate  belief  that  truer  and  wider  knowledge 
cannot  hut  lead  to  more  intelligent,  larger,  and  freer  life;  that 
it  is  the  tendency  not  merely  of  vital  religious  truth,  hut  of  all 
truth,  to  emancipate.  As  the  field  of  man’s  activity  was  made 
more  fertile  by  more  skillful  culture  and  yielded  more  and 
more  precious  and  abundant  harvests,  new  hope  of  making 
the  world  glad,  beautiful,  and  wholesome  beyond  the  dream  of 
past  ages  sprang  w  ithin  the  heart.  It  was  joy  to  be  alive  and 
bliss  to  be  young.  A  spirit  of  optimism  which  refused  to  see, 
or  at  the  least  to  be  discouraged  by  the  darker  side  of  things, 
blew'  like  a  creative  breath  on  the  face  of  the  people  awakening 
to  self-consciousness.  The  meaning  of  earthly  existence 
seemed  to  grow'  deeper  and  more  glorious.  The  past  faded 
from  view  and  the  future  gk)wed  like  the  sky  of  dawn.  The 
marvels  of  material  progress  became  a  symbol  and  a  promise 
of  a  coming  race  illumined  by  science,  strengthened  by  a 
higher  faith,  and  purified  by  a  diviner  love.  As  everything 
was  investigated,  the  study  of  man  could  not  be  neglected. 
The  light  which  science  threw  upon  his  physical  constitution 
but  made  it  plainer  that  his  true  being  and  world  is  the  mind, 
that  by  the  soul  alone  can  he  be  great  and  free  and  strong. 
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Hence  thinkers  were  drawn  to  investigate  the  instrument  of 
thouglit,  to  iiKiuire  into  the  nature  of  mind,  to  analyze  its 
faculties,  and  to  determine  the  order  and  method  of  their 
de\elopnient.  Anthropology  became  psychology,  the  practi¬ 
cal  value  of  which  was  found  to  consist  in  its  application  to 
l)edagogy;  and  so  the  most  subtle  and  the  most  energetic 
spirits  were  compelled  by  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the  age 
to  a  more  thoro  study  of  the  meaning  and  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  became  a  vital  concern  of  philosophers,  theolo¬ 
gians,  jxjets,  statesmen,  and  philanthropists. 

Pedagogy  is  not  a  science  or  an  art  which  the  Xineteenth 
Century  created.  The  word  is  (jreek,  and  the  earliest  thinkers 
understood  that  man’s  educability  is  his  most  characteristic 
distinction.  Pedagogical  i)roblems  preoccupied  Socrates, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Seneca,  ppictetus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Plutarch,  and  Ouintilian.  They  received  considera¬ 
tion  from  Cierson  and  Vives;  from  Ifrasmus,  Montaigne,  and 
Charron ;  from  Descartes,  Paeon,  and  Locke;  from  Comenius, 
Leibnitz,  and  Lessing;  from  'riiomas  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  Rousseau. 

ILit  in  the  Xineteenth  Century  education  became  a  matter 
of  social  interest,  engaging  the  thought  of  statesmen  as  well  as 
the  meditations  of  philosophers.  Kant  draws  up  a  system  of 
pedagogy,  and  when  Ciermany  lay  prostrate  beneath  the  vic¬ 
torious  armies  of  Xapoleoii,  Fichte  i)roclaims  in  words  of 
burning  elocpience  that,  if  it  is  to  rise  again,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  more  genuine  and  thoro  education  of  the  people. 
I'rom  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  Pestalozzi  modern 
popular  education  received  a  i)owerful  and  enduring  impulse. 
He  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  school  and  enlarged  its 
scope.  He  believed  and  made  many  believe  that  education  is 
the  chief  means  by  which  the  masses  may  be  redeemed  from 
degradation,  misery,  and  vice.  He  insisted  that  all  should  be 
educated,  that  the  methods  should  be  gentle  and  kindly,  that 
the  affection,  the  conscience,  and  the  will  need  cultivation  not 
less  than  the  intellect,  that  the  young  should  be  taught  not  only 
to  think,  but  to  do,  and  that  the  school  should  be  a  workshop 
as  well  as  a  classroom.  He  had  a  profound  love  for  children, 
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and  held  that  to  teach  ri^’htly  one  must  have  the  motlier  heart. 
Ills  aim  was  to  educate  for  freedom;  hut  he  failed  to  see  with 
sui'ficient  clearness  that  liberty  iinolves  authority,  tho  as  men 
become  more  enlightened  they  grow  more  critical  and  appeal 
with  increasing  einj^iasis  from  authoritative  organizations  to 
the  aboriginal  seat  of  conscience  in  the  individual  soul.  Hence 
the  school,  where  the  people  are  free  and  intelligent,  strives  to 
make  its  pupils  self-reliant,  self-controlled,  and  rationally 
obedient. 

llerhart  was  inlluenced  by  Pestalozzi,  and  tho  his  philos¬ 
ophy  is  unsound,  he  a])p!ied  psychology  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  with  true  insight,  lie  made  it  plain  that 
the  mind  d(jes  not  gain  strength  and  wisdom  by  seeing  or 
perceiving,  but  by  reacting  on  the  impressions  received  thru 
the  senses,  and  by  relating  apparently  separate  objects  to  the 
whole  of  e.xperience,  until  each  is  understood  to  be  part  of  all, 
made  what  it  is  by  causes  that  reach  back  to  eternity,  itself  a 
cause  whose  effects  shall  in  turn  become  causes  in  an  unending 
process.  This  is  Ilerbart's  doctrine  of  a])perce])tion,  which  the 
teacher  cannot  meditate  too  attentively.  It  is  a  process,  not 
merely  of  identification  or  classification,  but  one  in  which  the 
mind  sees  things  becoming  and  follows  them  in  an  endless 
course  of  evolution,  until  the  interrelation  of  all  things  is  per¬ 
ceived,  and  within  and  beyond  all,  the  Supreme  Spirit  who 
makes,  guides,  controls,  and  harmonizes  all.  d'he  teacher's 
effort  must  be  to  make  bis  pupils  understand  rather  than  to 
see  and  remember. 

Ilerbart’s  doctrine  of  interest  and  of  educational  values  is 
sugge.stive  and  has  compelled  attention  to  fpiestions  which 
contributed  to  the  development  of  educational  ideas  during  the 
last  century.  Xf>t  less  helpful  is  his  recognition  of  moral  life 
as  the  eiifl  of  all  education,  and  of  the  dependence  of  character 
on  thoughts  an<l  disi)ositions  which  it  should  be  the  purpose  of 
education  to  make  li.abitual.  bd'oebel’s  doctrine  that  education 
is  con.scious  evolution,  to  promote  which  the  whole  environ¬ 
ment.  s])iritual  and  physical,  should  be  made  to  contribute, 
has  had  a  wholesome  inlluence  on  pedagogical  thought. 
II is  kindergarten  idea,  hf)wever,  while  it  springs  from  a  real 
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view,  easily  leads  to  the  employment  of  methods  which  stim¬ 
ulate  precociousness,  make  genuine  work  distasteful,  and  by 
confining  the  attention  of  children  to  the  things  immediately 
about  them,  enfeeble  the  imagination.  'I'liere  is  also  danger 
of  impoverishing  the  sources  of  life  hy  too  early  aud  too 
l)ersistent  a])peals  to  self-consciousness. 

The  democratic  iiKnement  which  gave  to  the  Xineteenth 
Century  its  most  distinctivci  feature  sprang  fnun  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  led  to  more  compre¬ 
hensive  notions  of  his  rights  and  duties.  Individualism  in  the 
matter  of  education  found  its  completest  expression  in  the 
writings  of  Goethe.  Xature  lays  the  foundation,  and  it  is 
each  one’s  duty  to  erect  upon  it  the  noblest  possible  structure. 

education  is  not  merely  or  chielly  a  scholastic  affair — it  is 
a  life-work,  to  be  carried  on  with  unwearying  ])atience  until 
death  bids  us  cease  or  introduces  us  into  a  world  of  diviner 
opportunities.  The  wise  and  the  good  are  they  who  grow 
old  still  learning  many  things,  entering  day  by  day  into  more 
vital  communion  with  truth,  beauty,  and  righteousness;  gain¬ 
ing  more  and  more  complete  initiation  into  the  life  of  the 
purest,  noblest,  and  strongest  who  have  thought,  loved,  and. 
acepmplished.  Self-education,  as  a  life  duty,  rests  on  the  idea 
that  personal  worth  is  the  measure  of  all  values  and  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  getiuine  .success;  on  the  conviction  that 
whatever  a  man  may  think  or  do  or  sufYer  is  to  be  considered 
good  or  evil  as  it  increases  or  diminishes  his  personal  worth. 
It  is  indeed  the  ideal  of  philosophers  and  saints  rather  than 
that  of  men  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world. 
It  may.  nevertheless,  and  doubtless  does  hel])  to  raise  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  many  above  the  ordinary  demands 
of  their  f)ccupations  or  professions,  and  so  to  stimulate  them  to 
strive  not  merely  to  gain  a  livelihood  or  a  reputation,  but  to 
live  in  the  mind,  in  the  conscience,  in  the  heart,  and  in  the 
imagination.  It  may  lead  them  to  reflect  on  the  common 
ways  of  men  and  to  gain  insight  into  the  fact  that  their  failure 
to  continue  to  cultivate  and  improve  themselves,  when  they 
have  cpiit  school,  is  due  not  so  much  to  want  of  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  as  to  lack  of  will  and  energy.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
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natural  disinclination  to  make  effort,  to  foster  interest  in 
know  ledge  and  virtue  simply  because  it  is  good  to  know  and  to 
be  true  and  strong;  of  the  tediousness  of  ceaselessly  trying  to 
surpass  one’s  self,  to  know  one’s  self,  to  refine  taste,  to  jiurify 
affection,  to  control  desire,  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  judge 
not  by  opinion,  hut  by  evidence;  to  turn  from  present  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  hope  of  winning  higher  cajiacity  to  enjoy,  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  society  of  the  immortal  minds  who  live  in  hfioks  to 
games  and  gossi]). 

It  is  So  much  easier  to  run  after  pleasure,  to  labor  to  get 
riches  or  position  than  to  devote  one’s  self  first  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  one’s  own  being,  not  doubting  but  whatever  else 
may  be  needful  shall  be  had,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  exjiected 
that  the  ideal  of  culture  and  pure  religion  shall  strongly  ajipeal 
to  the  many.  A  man’s  real  world,  nevertheless,  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  nobly  or  miserably,  is  not  that  which  lies  round 
about  him,  but  that  which  he  creates  and  fashions  w  ithin  his 
soul.  He  may  w  ear  a  beggar’s  rags,  be  a  slave,  an  outcast,  a 
prisoner,  and  yet,  in  virtue  of  the  truth  and  love  w  hich  are  the 
substance  of  his  being,  excel  in  worth  and  dignity,  as  in  the 
affection  and  reverence  of  the  w  isest  and  best,  the  favorites  of 
fortune  and  the  children  of  success ;  and  it  is  this  ideal  that 
must  be  made  to  gleam  along  the  path  of  the  young,  to  throw 
its  heavenly  light  about  the  home  and  the  school,  if  there  is 
hope  for  better  things,  if  we  are  to  have  not  merely  improvetl 
machines,  but  godlike  men  and  women.  The  individual  is  at 
once  an  end  and  a  means.  He  exists  first  for  God  and  himself 
and  then  for  his  fellow-men,  and  he  becomes  valuable  to  the 
society  by  which  he  is  so  largely  formed  and  fashioned,  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  makes  his  own  life  complete  and  perfect. 
He  is  a  whole  and  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  he  must  continue  to 
improve  himself,  if  he  is  rightly  to  perform  his  functions  as  a 
social  being.  This  principle  applies  universally  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  end  and  aim  of  all  true  education.  It  must  underlie 
the  theory  of  elective  studies,  or  the  result  will  be  fragments 
of  men ;  fine  parts  of  men  rather  than  great  and  noble  person¬ 
alities.  The  young  will  be  encouraged  to  move  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  and  the  heroic  temper  and  the  divine  spirit 
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which  convert  obstacles  into  opportunities  will  be  wanting. 
'I'hey  will  become  impatient  and  stremious,  eager  and  reckless, 
hut  they  will  not  he  made  captihle  of  knowing  and  kning  the 
highest  truth  and  heauty.  W  c  shall  have  experts,  hut  no 
philosophers,  poets,  and  saints.  If  the  purpose  he  to  train  for 
freedom,  we  must  understand  that  they  alone  are  freemen  who 
free  themselves  from  within;  if  for  social  elliciency,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  vital,  not  the  mechanical  individual  is  able 
to  render  the  best  service;  if  progress  and  the  im])rovement  of 
the  race  he  the  object,  it  is  evident  that  success  is  to  he  hoped 
for  from  men  rather  than  from  measures. 

The  development  of  educational  thought  in  the  .Vineteenth 
t'entury  has  made  plain  the  absolute  worth  of  the  individual, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  vital  union  of  the  individual  with  the 
social  organism,  and  his  c(tnse(|uent  duty  to  labor  for  the 
general  welfare.  It  has  al.so  brought  into  fuller  evidence  the 
fundamental  truth  that  human  \alues  are  moral  values,  that 
character,  which  is  the  aim  and  end,  is  the  result  of  right  doing 
far  more  than  of  correct  thinking.  The  world  each  one  should 
labor  to  fashion  within  himself  is  primtirily  and  essentially  a 
world  of  righteou.s’ness.  d'o  educate,  therefore,  is  not  merely 
or  chiefly  to  inform  the  mind;  it  is  to  strengthen,  direct,  and 
confirm  the  will;  to  foster  habits  of  conduct,  to  fashion  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  to  accustom  the  young  to  take  delight  in 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  to  feel  the  joy  and  hai)piness 
there  is  in  overcoming  passion  and  appetite,  in  triumjdiing 
over  the  inborn  love  of  ease  and  idleness;  to  taste  the  sense  of 
power  there  is  in  the  play  of  the  higher  faculties,  in  the  self¬ 
activity  which  illumines  the  mind,  purities  the  heart,  and  raises 
the  imagination;  to  win  them  to  believe  and  to  know  that  the 
best  and  most  useful  things  are  not  material  but  spiritual, — 
justice,  honor,  magnanimity,  truthfulness,  purity,  gentleness, 
and  love.  Mt)ral  culture  schould  dominate,  direct,  and  control 
the  whole  process  of  education.  W  hatever  the  pupil  does 
should  make  him  wiser  and  better.  ITis  increasing  knowledge 
should  become  the  basis  of  larger  and  nobler  life.  Each  new 
truth  he  comes  to  understand  shotild  teach  him  respect  for  all 
truth.  ,‘\s  he  gains  deeper  insight  into  science,  literature,  and 
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art  his  reverence  and  admiration  for  the  mind  of  man  should 
grow  profounder  and  more  real.  The  triumphs  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  heroes  and  saints  should  give  him  higher  aims  and 
nohler  ambitions. 

W  hatever,  in  a  word,  he  the  subject  of  his  study,  the  enil 
and  result  sliould  he  increase  of  moral  worth,  improvement  of 
character.  v\s  he  will  make  little  progress  unless  he  he  a  lover 
of  knowledge,  knowledge  will  render  him  poor  service  unless 
he  he  a  lover  of  virtue. 

lint  he  cannot  he  a  true  lover  of  virtue  unless  he  believes 
and  feels  that  to  l)e  virtuous  is  the  greatest  po.ssible  good  of 
man,  whatever  may  he  his  temporal  environment.  “  The  end 
of  a  liberal  education,”  says  I’lato,  **  should  be  to  enchant  the 
soul  of  children,  while  it  is  yet  tender  and  innocent,  with  the 
fre(|uent  repetition  of  beautiful  maxims.  And  to  embrace 
them  all  in  a  single  one,  let  us  say  to  them  that  the  life  which 
is  the  most  just  is  also  the  most  happy  in  the  judgment  of  God ; 
and  not  only  shall  we  speak  truth,  but  what  we  say  will  enter 
more  easily  than  aught  else  into  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  is 
imjjortant  that  we  should  persuade.” 

“  The  insight,”  says  Dr.  Harris,  “  that  Grxl  is  a  free  person 
and  essentially  rightef)us  and  gracious  is  the  arrival  of  man  at 
absolute  knowledge.  For  so  soon  as  one  discovers  that 
absolute  being  must  be  self-active  or  ])ersonal  and  that  to  be 
absolute  ])erson  it  must  be  just  and  gracious,  he  has  arrived 
at  the  highest  possible  insight — a  knowing  which  must  at  the 
same  time  be  true  objectively.” 

Since  ideas  of  education  arc  ideas  of  life,  they  neither 
emerge  nor  become  effective  as  isolated  thoughts  or  fragmen¬ 
tary  theories,  hut  they  .spring  from  a  world-view,  and  arc  in- 
vf)lvcd  in  philoso])hic  systems  which  are  spiritual  or  material, 
thcistic  or  i)antheistic,  Christian  or  jiagan.  secular  or  religious. 
Since  education  is  for  life,  notions  of  life  determine  its  proc¬ 
esses  and  methods.  W'hat  kind  of  man  is  the  highest? 
W’hat  kind  of  effort  is  most  worthy  of  encouragement?  What 
is  each  one’s  first  and  most  urgent  business?  Ts  the  individual 
a  means  or  an  end,  or  both  ?  Shall  the  chief  stress  be  laid  on 
the  present  or  on  the  future  Docs  man  exist  for  this  world 
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alone,  or  is  it  his  duty  to  look  heyond  and  labor  to  lit  himself 
for  the  diviner  existence  to  which  faith,  hope,  and  love  point? 
Is  the  true  ideal  that  of  ideasure,  or  that  of  virtue  and  power? 
These  are  (piestions  which  whoever  is  interested  in  education 
must  strive  to  answer,  if  he  wishes  to  fjo  deeper  than  its 
devices  and  technicalities  and  to  .ijain  iusitjht  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  that  human  values  are  moral  values,  and  that 
success  or  failure  is  not  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  hut  of  inner 
growth  or  decay. 

The  school  is  for  the  sake  of  a  higher,  richer,  better  life,  for 
the  sake  of  conduct,  and  conduct  is  inspired  and  nourished, 
not  so  much  by  knowledge  as  by  feeling,  by  faith  and  love,  by 
the  habitual  contemplation  and  performance,  not  of  what  is 
pleasant  or  profitable,  hut  of  what  is  right  and  holy.  Hence, 
if  the  school  is  to  promote  a  higher  life  it  must  apiieal  to  the 
consciousness  of  (lod’s  living,  loving  presence  within  the  soul. 
It  must  enable  the  pu])il  to  look  beyond  the  brutal  fact  and 
present  advantage  to  truth  and  final  results,  to  project  his 
efforts  and  loii.gings  into  the  future  in  which  alone  he  can  hope 
to  make  his  ideal  rval.  In  all  jirogressive  movements  man  is 
impelled  to  lay  stress  not  on  what  is,  hut  >  iii  what  ought  and  is 
to  he.  The  future  dominates  the  present,  as  the  infinite  the 
finite,  the  eternal  the  temporal,  and  the  future  for  which  we 
lifipe  and  stri\e,  whether  consciously  or  not,  is  not  a  condition 
of  body,  hut  a  disposition  of  soul — the  ideal  being  not  abund¬ 
ance  of  jiossessions,  hut  a  heaxenly  kingdom  in  which  truth, 
justice,  .and  love  shall  prevail;  in  which  men  shall  he  godlike, 
free,  wise,  and  blessed.  It  is  not  ecoiioinic  an<l  social,  hut  spir¬ 
itual  and  ])ersonal ;  not  the  complete  exploitation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  material  things,  hut  illumination  of  mind  and  elevation 
of  .soul,  'flic  siipreine  interests  are  those  of  the  siiirit,  for  the 
loss  of  which  a  universe  of  matter  could  not  com])ensate. 
'I'his  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  lifi-  ;ind  therefore  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Could  .some  mighty  genius  re<hice  all  knowledge  to  a 
.system  and  firmly  grasp  the  whole,  for  him,  as  for  the  common 
man,  the  fpiestion  of  vital  and  infinite  moment  would  still  he 
matters  of  faith  .and  hope,  not  of  ktiow  ledge,  'fh.e  highest 
liuman  .good,  therefore,  is  not  intellectinl.  hut  moral- -a  dis- 
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position  of  soul  in  which  a  divine  faith  and  hope  beget  perfect 
love,  manifesting  itself  in  the  fulfillment  of  righteousness. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  education  to  make  able  men,  to  develop 
capacity  to  see  true  and  do  right,  to  educe  faculty  from  en¬ 
dowment,  will  from  im])ulse,  intelligence  from  instinct,  but  the 
ideal  and  end  must  be  sought  not  in  the  doctrines  of  material¬ 
ism,  commercialism,  or  secularism,  but  in  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  absolute  worth  of  life  when  illumined  and  controlled  by  the 
truth  and  hive  which  arc  his  being.  In  vain  shall  we  seek  to 
prepare  a  more  and  more  favorable  environment  and  to  give 
opportunity  to  increasing  numbers,  if  man  himself  be  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  circumstance,  an  excrescence  on  a  dead  universe,  a 
disease,  a  phantom,  with  nothing  at  the  core  of  things  to 
correspond  with  his  highest  thoughts  and  deepest  yearning;  if 
his  end  is  as  the  end  of  a  dream  and  all  that  made  him  is- 
senseless  and  void.  If  the  religious  view  of  his  life  is  not 
true,  nothing  is  worth  while,  and  w'hether  he  take  for  his 
guide  utility  or  worldly  wisdom  or  appetite,  it  matters  little. 
Religious  consciousness  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  human  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  to  it  we  owe  the  deepest  insights  and  the 
divinest  elTorts  of  the  race,  as  by  it  the  evolution  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  been  insj)ired  and  controlled.  The  predominant  in¬ 
fluences  in  history  have  been  and  are  religious  and  economic, 
and  whenever  conflict  has  risen  between  economic  w’elfare  and 
that  of  loyalty  to  God  and  the  soul,  the  highest,  the  noblest, 
and  the  mightiest  have  preferred  truth  and  right  to  temporal 
success,  and  in  doing  so  have  become  pioneers  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  progress.  As  it  is  a  chief  purpose  of  the  school 
to  acf|uaint  the  indix  idual  with  the  profoundest  experience  and 
the  purest  wisdom  of  the  race,  religion  and  the  conduct  it 
inspires  must  continue  to  he  its  central  theme.  The  great 
human  interests  are  maintained,  ])rotected,  and  furthered  by 
institutions — by  the  family,  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the 
school,  and  subordinate  to  these  and  in  co-operation  with 
them,  by  innumerable  forms  of  association  which  the  ever- 
increasing  s])ccialization  of  civilized  life  calls  into  existence. 
The  home  of  the  modern  world  is  the  outgrowth  of  Christian 
ideals  and  principles.  It  has  been  fashioned  and  safeguarded 
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by  tlie  Church,  whose  teachings  establish  its  rights,  its  sacretl- 
ness,  and  its  mission  to  form  citizens  capable  of  freedom  and 
self-devotion,  who,  while  striving  to  build  here  a  kingdom 
of  heaven,  live  for  a  higher  world  which  shall  not  pass  away. 

It  is  only  in  such  homes  that  the  true  children  of  God  are 
bred  and  reared ;  and  they  need  to  he  re-enforced  by  the  school 
not  less  than  by  the  State  and  the  Church.  If  the  school 
ignore  the  principles  which  inform  the  home,  the  State,  and 
the  Church,  these  institutions  are  undermined.  As  the 
modern  State  is  conscious  that  without  the  school  it  cannot 
have  intelligent,  capable,  and  ])atriotic  citizens,  so  the  Church 
in  the  modern  age  understands  that  it  ref[uires  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  if  the  spirit  of  religion,  which  is  faith, 
reverence,  obedience,  self-sacrifice,  ])urity,  righteousness,  and 
love  is  to  remain  vital.  As  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  free 
.school  to  weaken  the  .sense  of  re.sponsihility  in  parents,  it  is  the 
tendency  of  the  religiously  neutral  school  to  suffer  faith, 
reverence,  self-devotion,  ])urity,  and  love  to  perish  of  atrophy; 
and  a  church  which  is  severed  from  the  school  loses  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  home  and  ends  by  becoming  a  club  for  ethical 
culture  or  social  advantage,  as  a  state  which  is  content  to 
e.xist  without  and  apart  from  the  school  condemns  itself  to 
weakness  and  inferiority.  It  would  he  as  reasonable  to  main- 
tan  that  the  State  has  no  need  of  the  .school  as  to  hold  that  the 
Church  does  not  need  the  school.  W  ithout  the  assistance  of 
the  home  and  the  .school,  neither  the  State  nor  the  Church  can 
pro.s])er. 

To  a  life  of  virtue,  freedom,  and  progress  the  Church  is  as 
indispensable  as  the  State. 

“  d'he  Church,”  .says  Dr.  Harris,  “announces  the  divine 
plan  of  the  universe;  the  fundamental  ideal  by  which  all  things 
arc  to  he  undcrstof)d ;  the  final  standard  by  which  all  things 
and  events  are  to  he  measured.  This  is  the  mo.st  educative  of 
all  institutions,  because  the  persfMi  who  harbors  a  religious 
ideal  ])uts  himself  into  the  ])rocess  of  apidying  its  standard  to 
every  e.\|)erience  of  life.” 

This  standard  must  he  applied  to  the  school,  which  furnishes 
to  all  who  pass  thru  it  an  experience  that  shapes  and  colors  the 
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suhscfiiicnt  course  of  their  lives.  Tlie  Cliristian  religion  is 
education, — the  deepest  and  most  far-reachiii"’  educational 
force  in  the  world, — the  pcjwer  which  more  than  all  else 
originates  and  sustains  the  impulse  to  conduct  which  is  three- 
fourths  nf  life.  “The  first  condition  of  responsi\-eness  to 
religious  influence.”  .says  Professor  Peabody,  “  is  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  in  their  fundamental  method  and  final  aim  religion 
and  education  are  essentially  consistent,  co-ordinate,  mutually 
confirmatory,  fundamentally  one.”  If  education  means,  as 
President  lUitler  affirms  it  does,  a  gradual  adjustment  to  the 
spiritual  ])ossessions  of  the  race,  is  there  doubt  that  the  wealth 
of  truth  and  love  revealed  in  Christ  is  the  most  ])recious  and 
the  most  vital  of  these  ])ossessions ?  Does  lie  not  furnish  the 
highest  incentive  and  the  most  effective  aid  to  all  who  would 
grow  into  completeness  of  life,  into  the  ])erfect  image  of  Cod? 
If  intimate  ac(|uaintance  with  the  noblest  who  have  lived,  with 
their  spirit  and  work,  he  a  chief  aim  of  education,  shall  we 
e.xclude  I  lim  who  more  than  all  heroes,  philoso])hers,  and  poets 
has  stirred  the  minds,  raised  the  thoughts,  and  purified  the 
affections  of  mankind?  If  in  our  democratic  world  all  the 
institutions  that  educate  are  impelled  by  the  force  of  ]iublio 
ojfinion  to  train  to  social  serxicc,  to  emphasize  the  truth  that 
no  one  can  be  wise  f)r  good  or  great  or  hai)py  for  himself,  but 
only  in  loving,  helpful  association  with  his  fellows,  where  shall 
we  lind  an  example  so  high  or  an  incentive  so  strong  as  in  the 
life  of  I  lim  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  to.  but  to  serve:  who 
made  the  lo\  e  of  others  the  test  and  ])roof  of  spiritual  kinshi]) 
with  himself?  If  our  sympathy  for  children,  for  the  multi¬ 
tudes  who  are  still  Cfiudemned  to  drudgery,  to  sacrifice  the 
sweetness  and  joy  of  life  that  the  few'  may  be  surfeited  with 
luxuries  is  genuine,  how  is  it  ])ossible  that  in  the  formative  and 
decisive  ])eriod  of  human  existence  we  should  deliberately  shut 
them  out,  in  any  of  the  processes  of  education,  from  the  mind 
and  heart  of  llim  who  is  the  world’s  great  lover  of  children 
and  of  the  |)oor? 

Shall  we  in  our  schools  set  aside  days  to  commemorate  sotne 
mediocre  patriot,  poet,  or  orator,  and  make  it  an  offense  there 
to  do  homage  to  llim  who  lias  given  llis  name  to  our  civiliza- 
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tion,  who  has  upliglited  morality  with  an  unexampled  splendor, 
who  has  inspired  a  sympathy  and  love  for  man  which  has 
transformed  the  life  of  the  race,  who  has  made  childhood 
sacred  and  raised  w  oman  to  a  throne  whereon  the  noblest  must 
forever  do  her  re\erence,  in  whom  greatness  of  thought  was 
wedded  to  greatness  of  soul  in  a  supreme  degree,  who  in  Him¬ 
self  more  than  in  the  doctrines  I  le  teaches  is  truth  and  good¬ 
ness  and  beauty? 

Jfducation  is  the  soul’s  response  to  God’s  appeal  to  make 
itself  like  unto  Him — self-active,  knowing,  wise,  strong,  kw- 
ing,  and  fair;  and  the  permanent  example  of  the  most  complete 
hearkening  to  this  appeal  is  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ. 
He  moves  on  the  plane  on  which  the  lot  of  the  lowliest  is  cast, 
and  He  lives  on  heights  to  which  saints  and  ])hilosophers  can 
attain  but  at  momentary  intervals. 

The  infinite  power  of  the  brave  and  the  good  to  dare  and  to 
suffer  reveals  God  to  us  more  than  the  unimaginable  force  and 
splendor  of  millions  of  suns;  it  manifests  to  us  that  the  spirit 
of  man  is  of  higher  ((uality  and  greater  worth  than  a  universe 
of  atoms.  Jt  is  forgetfulness  of  this  that  makes  us  victims  of 
schemes  and  devices,  gliders  over  the  surfaces  of  things,  in¬ 
capable  of  thinking  or  loving  or  doing  what  has  everlasting 
value,  become  as  traders  for  w  hom  the  market  fixes  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  worth,  for  whom  success  is  more  than  the  soul,  who 
lack  the  sjiiritual  mind  w  hich  is  the  highe.st  educational  force 
and  influence.  Teachers  w  ho  fail  to  see  all  things  in  the  light 
of  eternity  and  in  the  omniiiresence  of  God  are  but  servants  of 
idols.  They  drift  toward  mechanical  methods,  apjieal  chiefly 
to  the  arithmetical  and  calculating  understanding,  leaving  the 
faculty  for  divine  thoughts  and  infinite  hopes  to  perish  of 
atrophy.  They  form  tradesmen,  artisans,  schemers,  and 
politicians,  not  men  who  live  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  con¬ 
science  and  draw  sustenance  from  the  eternal  unseen  world  of 
truth  and  love,  where  commercial  standards  have  no  signif¬ 
icance  or  ajjplication. 

'I'o  educate  is  to  labor  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  each  and 
of  all  in  the  sense  in  which  happiness  is  indistinguishable  from 
wisdom,  holiness,  and  love.  It  is  to  accustom  to  think,  to 
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meditate,  to  give  heed  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience,  to 
withdraw  from  the  noise  of  life  and  the  tumult  of  passion, 
that  this  voice  may  he  heard  in  all  its  depth  and  purity.  Tt  is 
to  store  the  mind  with  true  principles  of  c(jnduct  and  to  create 
habits  of  right  thought  and  action.  It  is  first  of  all  a  work  of 
religion  and  morality,  of  intelligence  and  wisdom,  of  sympathy 
and  love. 

'fhe  ideal  of  utility  certainly  is  ajiplicahle  to  human  life  in 
a  thousand  beneficent  ways,  and  may  illumine  the  jiath  of  the 
noblest.  It  adds  a  general  principle  to  knowledge  and  is  of 
advantage  to  the  whole  world.  But  it  is  only  an  aspect  of  the 
truth.  All  things  e.xist  for  those  who  know  how  to  make  use 
of  them,  and  their  true  and  highest  use  is  to  minister  not  to 
ujipetite  hut  to  reason,  not  to  instinct  hut  to  conscience,  to 
the  human,  not  to  the  animal.  Right  is  higher  than  might, 
goodness  than  success,  love  than  lust.  I'here  is  no  more 
doubt  that  falsehood,  dishcaiesty,  and  im])urity  are  wrong  than 
that  bodies  are  controlled  by  the  law  of  gravitation;  or,  that 
moral  truth  is  of  infinitely  greater  import  to  the  spirit  which 
is  a  man’s  self  than  is  the  ])hysical  fact.  No  one  really  believes 
that  a  had  man  can  he  happy  here  or  hereafter,  and  the  higher 
our  view  oi  life  the  less  we  think  of  our  jdeasures  and  interests. 

It  is  only  when  he  walks  in  the  light  of  this  ideal  that  the 
teacher  is  uplifted  by  a  ])rofound  and  abiding  enthusiasm  for 
his  work,  which  he  feels  to  he  a  co-operation  with  God  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  greatest  of  educational  prol)lems  is 
how  to  induce  the  best  men  and  women  to  make  teaching  their 
life-calling;  and  it  is  the  most  difficult. 

If  considered  merely  as  a  career,  many  more  inviting  ways 
open  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  young  who  have  brave  hearts 
and  lofty  aims.  For  the  most  part  the  teacher’s  task  begins 
and  ends  with  drudgery.  It  is  monotonous,  wearisome,  un¬ 
grateful,  and  oliscure.  He  must  himself  create  the  taste  an<l 
the  ability  in  those  he  instructs  to  appreciate  the  good  he  does 
them ;  and  when  appreciation  comes  it  is  like  hope  deferred. 
He  is  tired  and  outworn  and  no  longer  cares.  His  very  soul 
has  become  subdued  to  the  crude  brains  he  has  so  long  labored 
to  suffu.se  with  light  and  to  open  to  all  the  glories  of  heaven 
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and  earth.  How  shall  he  persevere,  how  shall  he  become  daily 
self-surpassed,  how  shall  he  retain  the  freshness  and  elasticity 
of  youth  in  the  dull  air  and  routine  of  the  schoolroom?  Will 
it  be  possible  for  him  to  keep  alive  faith  in  the  potency  and 
beneficence  of  education?  \\’ill  not  the  power  to  vivify,  to 
create  life  under  the  ribs  of  death,  depart  from  him,  and  he  be 
degraded  to  the  function  of  an  attendant  upon  a  machine? 

Surely  this  will  be  the  result  if  freedom  of  the  soul  is  denied 
to  him,  if  he  is  forbidden  to  impart  the  fruits  of  his  holiest  and 
most  helpful  experience,  the  thoughts  he  most  loves,  the  hopes 
he  most  cheri.shes,  the  very  life  which  is  his  strength  and  joy. 

'fhe  great  educators  have  not  striven  to  make  earth  a  lubber- 
land,  but  to  found  here  a  kingdom  of  heaven  wherein  truth, 
justice,  and  love  should  prevail ;  wherein  men  should  do  the  will 
of  God,  as  in  unseen  worlds  it  is  done  by  higher  beings,  un¬ 
hindered  and  untempted  by  human  weaknes.ses  and  passions. 
They  arc  the  world’s  guide.s,  the  saviors,  the  insjiirers  of  the 
multitude,  the  leaders  out  of  captivity  and  bondage. 

.An  infinite  hope  has  de.scended  upon  the  world,  undreamed 
of  by  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  like  the  memory  of  most 
blessed  day.s,  or  like  remorse,  it  cannot  die.  Individuals  may 
become  atheists  atid  materiali.sts,  but  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Christendom  can  never  abandon  faith  in  God  who  knows  and 
loves  and  is  good,  and  in  the  immortal  soul  of  man.  The 
wisest  and  the  best  will  not  cease  to  yearn  and  to  labor  for  the 
coming  of  Ilis  kingdom  on  earth.  In  the  growth  of  science, 
in  the  spread  of  knowledge,  in  the  increase  of  liberty  and  op¬ 
portunity  they  will  see  the  fuller  manifestation  of  the  divine 
purpose.  Tint  as  the  life  of  the  individual  would  be  empty 
and  meaningless  if  this  world  were  all.  so  the  race  itself  be¬ 
comes  insignificant,  if  beginning  on  a  cooling  spall  it  is  to  be 
extinguished  utterly  on  a  frozen  rock.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
individuals,  and  of  classes  of  i)eo])le  even,  to  smother  the  soul 
in  sensual  indulgence,  or  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the 
mad  struggle  for  gain,  but  the  summit  on  which  Christ  lived 
and  died  and  relived  once  having  been  attained,  mankind  can 
never  again  in  contentment  and  tranquility  satisfy  them.selves 
with  lower  things.  This  faith  lies  at  the  root  of  modem 
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civilization.  It  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  Christian  home 
and  the  Christian  Church;  and,  if  the  State  and  the  school 
organize  themselves  on  a  purely  secular  or  utilitarian  basis,  our 
social  and  political  life  will  undergo  a  radical  change.  We 
may  increase  our  commercial  efficiency ;  may  so  manipulate  the 
natural  resources  of  our  continent  that  the  markets  of  the 
world  shall  pay  tribute  to  us ;  we  may  heighten  the  level  of 
intelligence  and  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  the  multitude, 
but  little  by  little  we  shall  lose  the  power  to  believe  in  the  ab¬ 
solute  worth  of  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty,  of  justice  and 
purity  and  love.  We  shall  become  the  richest  of  nations,  but 
shall  have  no  supreme  men  and  women.  The  poet’s  vision, 
the  saint’s  rapture,  and  the  patriot’s  lofty  mind  shall  be  made 
impossible.  Existence  will  cease  for  us  to  have  a  spiritual 
content,  and  we  shall  come  to  hold  that  a  man’s  life  consists  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesses,  and  not  in  the  faith, 
hope,  and  righteousness  which  make  him  a  child  of  God  and  a 
dweller  in  eternal  worlds. 


Peokia,  Ili.. 


John  Lancaster  Spalding 
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THE  SCHOOL  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION  AND  TO  NATIONAL  LIFE  ‘ 

I 

Were  it  possible  for  some  eighteenth-century  observer  of 
men  and  manners — say,  for  Addison  or  Bishop  Butler  or  Dr. 
Johnson — to  return  to  life  and  to  study  the  educational  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  the  more  democratic  communities  of  the 
present  day,  he  would  probably  dwell  on  six  things  as  being 
(apart  from  those  changes  in  courses  of  instruction  which  are 
due  to  the  progress  of  physical  and  historical  science)  the 
most  conspicuous  points  of  difference  between  the  old  order 
as  he  knew  it  and  that  which  now  prevails.  He  would  note7) 
first  of  all,  that  the  public  schools  open  up  for  the  children  of  j 
the  masses  of  the  people  a  range  of  individual  opportunity! 
which  in  extent  and  in  stimulating  variety  goes  beyond  any  j 
precedent  in  history.  Secondly,  he  would  observe,  with  sur-  j 
prise  tho  not  necessarily  with  apjiroval,  that  school  discipline,  t 
especially  on  its  physical  side,  has  lost  its  former  severity  of  I 
application.  Thirdly,  he  would  stand  amazed  at  the  effective 
recognition  whicli  has  been  given  to  the  claims  of  women  to 
intellectual  self-de\xlopment.  Fourthly,  he  would  find,  in  all 
grades  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
the  teachers’  calling  regarderl  with  greatly  increased  honor  and  ' 
consideration.  Fifthly,  he  would  he  im])re.ssed  by  the  success¬ 
ful  assertion  by  the  secular  state  of  the  right  to  impress  an  j 
ideal  of  life  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  rising  generation. 
And,  sixthly,  he  would  justly  conclude  from  the  amount  of  our 
cducatifmal  discussion  and  from  the  scale  of  public  educational 
exi)cnditure  that  the  j)resent  generation  attaches  to  the  school, 
as  a  factor  in  social  culture,  an  importance  which  was  foreign  . 
to  the  habitual  thought  of  his  own  time. 

’  t’aper  read  before  the  International  Conj^ress  of  .\rts  and  Science.  I)e|iartment 
23  (Ednca’ion),  Section  If  (The  School),  at  the  Louisiana  I’urchase  hixposition  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  .September  19-24. 
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In  l)ringing-  about  this  great  change  of  opinion  four  nations 
have  borne  an  especially  brilliant  part — I'rance.  (jerniany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Without 
Rousseau  and  the  ethical  and  social  ferment  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion;  without  Kant,  I'ichte,  and  Humboldt,  not  to  speak  of 
I'roehel  and  of  llerhart;  without  the  genius  of  Pestalozzi  and 
his  self-sacrifice  at  Stanz ;  without  th.e  high  Puritan  tradition 
of  Xew  England;  without  the  illumination  of  Franklin’s  com¬ 
mon  sense,  without  the  logical  audacity  of  Jefferson,  without 
Washington’s  measured  warning,  without  Horace  Mann’s 
missionary  enthusiasm,  without  Emerson's  profound  in¬ 
sight  into  the  deeper  obligations  of  denificracy,  the  world 
would  have  won  its  way  far  more  slowly  to  the  modern  con¬ 
ception  of  the  public  school.  'Hie  value  (jf  these  conlluent 
forces  and  the  subtle  outc(jme  of  their  interaction  upijii  one 
another  imjire.ss  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  of  the 
history  of  educational  ideals,  and  of  the  struggle  of  those 
ideals  to  get  tliemselves  realized  in  institutional  life  and  in 
public  administration.  Xot  least  is  this  so  when  the  work 
of  the  student  lies,  as  <loes  my  own,  in  a  country  which  is 
under  heavy  (»hligation  alike  to  I'rench,  to  (lerman,  to  Swiss, 
and  to  American  educational  effort,  and  which  nevertheless 
has  found  in  no  one  of  them  singly  the  precise  formula  of  the 
remeily  for  its  own  special  educational  needs. 

Is  there  not  often  a  delusive  simplicity  in  too  highly  gen¬ 
eralized  discussions  of  the  worth  of  the  elementary  .sclujoH 
riie  elementary-school  jirohlem  in  the  modern  state  is  not  one 
jirohlem,  hut  a  conglomerate  of  problems.  May  we  not  say 
that  educational  jirogress  will  lie  in  the  direction  of  differ¬ 
entiation  of  sch(;ols  with  definite  regard  to  different  tyjies  of 
future  calling  in  the  hody-iiolitic,  and  to  different  kinds  of 
social  need,  rather  than  in  the  .assimilation  of  all  the  public 
elementary  schools  in  a  community  to  one  general  form, 
whether  in  res])ect  to  disciidine  |  some  schools  need  a  stricter 
discipline  than  others],  to  balance  of  studies,  or  to  internal 
orgaiuz.ation  ?  Differentiation  of  schools  within  a  general 
framework  of  administrative  unity  seems  necessary  if  the 
elementary  scho'ds  are  to  grapple  with  the  complex  needs  of 
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modern,  and  especially  with  those  of  city,  communities. 
(This  view  is  confirmed  hy  the  fact  that  in  the  sphere  of  hijjh- 
school  education  there  is  a  similar  tendency  towards  differ¬ 
entiation  of  aims.) 

Another  f)l)stacle  to  educational  progress  has  lain  in  the  too 
common  habit  of  rej^ardinjj  the  school  as  if  it  were  almost  an 
end  in  itself,  and  in  artificially  separatinjj  our  study  of  the 
specifically  school  ])rol)lems  from  the  study  of  the  other  soci- 
olog^ical  and  economic  {[uestions  which  are  in  fact  intimately 
connecte<l  with  it. 

'I'he  study  of  educational  science  stands  in  very  close  rela^ 
tionship  to  sociology,  to  biology,  to  idiysioloj^y.  to  the  science 
of  public  health,  to  economics,  and  to  politics,  as  well  as  to 
psychology,  ethics,  and  reliction.  Xor  can  it  dispense  with 
the  aid  of  political  and  economic  history  as  throwing  ii.tflit 
upon  the  course  of  the  development  of  various  forms  of  corpo¬ 
rate  life,  while  the  comparative  study  of  racial  characteristics 
is  needed  in  order  to  a  judt^'ment  concernin,"'  the  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  likely  to  he  most  appropriate  to  the  ])articular 
group  or  peo|)le  under  review. 

Hut  school  problems’ have  been  too  rarely  regarded  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  social  context.  Different  branches  of  social  effort 
and  of  social  administration  have  been  kept  too  often  in  an 
unfruitful  and  unscientific  separation  from  one  another, 
d  here  has  been  a  false  kind  of  specialization  of  thought  and  of 
practical  treatment  in  the  common  handling  of  school  prob¬ 
lems.  d'oo  little  synthetic  thought  has  been  devoted  to  the 
relationship  between  specifically  school  problems  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  social  welfare  of  the  community,  including  the  life-needs, 
other  than  individnalistically  economic,  of  the  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  |)upils  in  the  schools,  d'he  result  is  that  in  educa¬ 
tional  investigatio»i,  we  have  failed  to  make  the  most  profit¬ 
able  use  of  much  already  accessible  social  experience,  and 
manv  workers  in  other  parts  of  the  sociological  field  have  in 
their  turn  omitted  to  give  the  necessary  special  study  to  the 
technierd  problems  of  the  school.  'I'here  has  been  too  much 
nndiscriminating  generalization,  .'ind  too  little  scientifically 
planned  analysis  of  the  diverse  problems  which  lie  concealed 
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under  the  apparent  unity  of  the  elementary-school  (piestion. 
Specialization  within  arbitrary  limits  has  defeated  its  own  ob¬ 
ject,  and  has  held  us  hack  from  the  course  of  conjoint  investi¬ 
gation  over  the  whole  field  of  action  which  must  precede 
successful  synthesis,  and  which  al(Mie  can  lead  us  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  (jf  more  precise  social  aims  in  administrative  and  educa¬ 
tional  reform.  Happily,  there  is  now  noticeable  all  over  the 
world  a  distinct  movement  towards  less  separatism  in  our 
treatment  of  the  school  problem.  W'e  observe  everywhere, 
and  not  least  in  .\merica,  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  more 
synthetic  iiKpiiry  into  the  relati(jnshi])  between  school  work 
and  other  departments  of  social  activity.  l>ut  so  little  has  yet 
been  done  to  bring  our  knowledge  of  educational  history  into 
its  true  relation  to  the  history  of  economic  and  social  develop 
ment,  and  we  are  still  so  far  from  ha\  ing  brought  into  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  our  educational  experience  and  observations,  aivl 
the  experience  and  observations  gained  in  other  departments  of 
sociological  incpiiry,  that  we  are  not  yet  in  ])ossession  of  the 
materials  upon  which  alone  we  could  venture  to  build  up  a 
consistent  and  accurately  classified  theory  of  educational  aims 
and  ])ractice,  adjusted  to  the  diverse  and  ])erplexing  needs  of 
modern  life.  1  lence  it  is  prudent  to  regard  much  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  practice  as  jirovisional  and  as  likely  to  reipiire  considerable 
revision  when  more  has  been  done  to  co-ordinate  the  experi¬ 
ence  already  gained  in  our  own  and  other  related  branches 
of  .social  effort,  and  when  the  time  has  come  to  draw  confident 
conclusions  from  a  wide  range  of  skillfully  planned  educational 
ex])erimenls. 

I'rom  this  point  of  view,  the  highest  significance  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  modern  conception  of  the  public  school  seems  to  lie  less 
in  what  it  has  already  achieved,  great  tho  that  achievement 
has  been,  than  in  the  certainty  of  the  further  changes  to  which 
it  promises  to  lead.  In  few  parts  of  the  field  of  social  regu¬ 
lation  must  the  student-administrator  feel  himself  further 
from  his  final  conclusions  than  in  the  matter  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  'file  subject  of  his  study  is  vast,  iridescent  with  inces¬ 
sant  change,  and  still  largely  unexjilored.  Some  of  its  factors 
are  hidden  in  their  operation,  elusive  of  exact  analysis,  and 
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necessarily  slow  in  producing  their  effects.  The  sciences  from 
which  he  must  derive  some  of  his  guiding  principles  are  them¬ 
selves  germinating  afresh.  Moreover,  education  in  any  full 
.sense  of  the  word,  involves  a  social  ideal.  It  postulates  a 
stable  social  structure.  It  operates  thru  a  variety  of  in¬ 
fluences,  only  some  of  which  are,  or  can  he,  concentrated  in 
the  work  of  the  school.  But  at  the  present  time  we  are  hut 
feeling  our  way  towards  some  firmer  and  less  tluctuating  form 
of  social  organization.  It  is  impossible  to  pretlict  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  stu])eudous  forces,  economic  and  emotional,  which 
are  now  stirring  the  world  to  its  dcjiths.  iMlucational  organ¬ 
ization  follows  great  intellectual  and  social  movements  after 
an  interval,  and  attempts  to  carry  out  their  main  idea.  It  was 
so  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  and  at  the  Reformation. 
At  the  pre.sent  time  educational  thought  faithfully  reflects  the 
welter  of  conflicting  ideas  in  which  we  live. 

During  the  jiast  half-century,  the  most  characteristic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  elementary  .school,  in  its  best  democratic 
form,  has  been  its  work  of  social  liberation  and  of  social  en¬ 
couragement.  It  has  opened  new  avenues  of  ho])e,  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  self-realization.  Its  economic  service  to  the  world, 
at  a  period  when  individual  buoyancy  and  initiative  were 
especially  needed,  has  been  immense. 

But  still  greater  has  been  its  service  in  stimulating  a  belief 
in  ideals  among  great  multitudes  of  people,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  in  grave  danger  of  falling  into  a  state  of  in¬ 
tellectual  indifference  bordering  upon  materialism.  At  a 
period  of  rapid  intellectual  and  social  transition  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  new  motives  of  action,  new  hopes  for  the  future.  It 
has  helped  forward  those  who  were  economically  and  morallv 
strong  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  op|)ortunities 
to  which  it  opened  the  door.  It  has  scoured  away  manv  prej¬ 
udices  and  obsolete  distinctions.  It  has  cleared  the  ground  for 
new  foundations.  But  its  work  has  been  least  successful 
among  the  morally  weak  and  among  tluise  lacking  vigor  of 
jiersonal  initiative.  Its  influence  has  been  first  assimilative 
and  tbeu  selective,  but  not  in  the  highest  sense  sociallv  co¬ 
ordinating.  It  has  drawn  forth  from  the  masses  the  most 
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vigorous  individuals  and  given  them  an  entirely  new  start 
tcjwards  ])ersonal  independence  and  prosperity,  lint  it  has 
left  a  great  residnnni,  and  for  the  educational  treatment  of 
that  residual  social  deposit  it  seems  desirable  that  measures 
slujuld  he  taken  very  different  from  those  which  have  proved 
themselves  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  more  vigorous.  In 
dealing  with  the  residual  dc|)osit  which  consists  of  the  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally  deteriorate,  the  time  seems  to  have  come, 
especially  in  the  great  centers  of  population,  for  a  more  de¬ 
liberate  or  far-reaching  attempt  to  reconstruct  for  them  a  new 
social  order  upon  the  basis  of  a  more  .scientific  organization 
and  of  a  more  pro\  ident  discipline  planned  in  the  interests  of 
collective,  or  at  least  of  corporate,  well-being.  In  our  edu¬ 
cational  ])o!icy  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  point  at  whicli 
it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the  needs  of  the  vigorous 
and  of  the  deteriorate.  Fdi-  the  former  it  is  sufficient  and 
prudent  to  provide  an  educational  system  which  postulates  a 
good  home  environment,  adecpiate  nutrition,  and  a  healthy 
])hysi(|ue,  and  which,  therefore,  relies  with  confidence  upon 
methods  which  stimulate  individuality  and  open  the  windows 
of  new  and  varied  o])portunity.  I’ut  for  the  residuum  of 
deteriorates  a  very  different  and  more  comprehensive  course 
of  treatment  seems  necessary. 

( )ne  danger  of  the  situation  is  lest  there  should  now'  begin  in 
some  countries  a  too  sweeping  reaction  against  the  individualiz¬ 
ing  tendency  of  the  best  democratic  elementary  education  and 
lest,  w  ith  the  needs  of  the  deteriorates  too  exclusivelv  in  their 
mind,  some  administrators  should  attemjit  to  curtail  the  free¬ 
dom  and  intellectual  activities  of  the  elementary  schools  as  a 
whole  (eminently  well  suited  as  they  arc  to  hel])  forward  those 
children  w  ho  are  fitted  by  natural  endowment  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  to  take  advantage  of  them)  in  order  to  impress  u])on  the 
whole  elementarv-school  system  a  form  more  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  the  physically  and  intellectuallv  deteriorate,  'fins 
danger  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  earnest  social  work¬ 
ers  have,  in  the  nature  of  things,  been  absorbed  in  their  labors 
among  the  deteriorates,  and  have  been  impressed  by  the  fre- 
(pient  failure  of  the  present  school  svstem  to  supjily  the  kind 
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of  moral  and  physical  discipline  which  the  deteriorates  re¬ 
quire.  Such  workers,  while  speakinj^  with  just  authority 
about  the  needs  of  that  section  of  the  population  with  which 
their  labors  have  been  concerned,  have  often  had  compara¬ 
tively  little  time  to  observe  with  ecpial  thoroness  the  very 
different  effects  of  the  schools  upon  the  numerically  larger 
aggregate  of  vigorous  children  an<l  families.  Hence  it  is 
possible  that  some  devoted  and  high-minded  philanthropists 
might,  with  the  best  intentions,  favor  a  change  in  educational 
policy  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole,  tho  well  calculated  to  supi)ly  a  more  forma¬ 
tive  discipline  for  the  physically  and  intellectually  deteriorate. 
Is  there  not  need  for  the  most  careful  discrimination  between 
the  educational  needs  of  different  classes  of  the  community, 
w’hich  are  sometimes  spoken  of  too  much  in  the  lump? 
E(|ually  careful  sliould  he  the  discrimination  exercised  in 
judging  the  different  educational  needs  of  memhers  of  the 
same  family.  It  is  perilous  to  allow  a  great  mass  of  dete¬ 
riorates  to  form  itself  in  our  modern  cities,  but  in  the  long  run 
it  would  he  far  more  perilous  to  depri\  e  the  whole  elementary- 
school  system  of  its  strong  individualizing  power,  l.et  us  deal 
with  the  deteriorates  as  a  problem  which,  tho  ap])alling  in  its 
magnitude,  is  nevertheless  tlie  pmhlem  of  a  minority.  I'or 
the  non-deteriorate  that  system  of  public  elementary  educ.ition 
will  in  the  long  run  continue  to  inodiice  the  best  results  which 
stimulates  individuality  and  which,  while  laying  great  stress 
upon  the  inculcation  of  social  duty,  relies  in  the  last  resort  upon 
the  moral  and  intellectual  \  igor  of  the  child  itself.  The 
highest  aim  of  a  great  .system  of  ])oi)ular  education  is  not  to 
mold  multitudes  of  men  to  one  pattern.  Its  iileal  is  not  blind 
suhmissii'ii  to  rules  imposed  from  without,  but  willing  and  in¬ 
telligent  obedience  to  a  noble  and  self  chosen  way  of  human 
life.  I'roin  this  point  of  view  an  iileal  of  educational  uniform¬ 
ity.  in  any  stratum  of  national  instruetii  iii.  is  (  1  would  submit ) 
a  w  rong  ideal,  whether  it  he  set  up  by  an  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion  or  by  the  secular  State.  Within  the  hro.ad  framework  of 
allegiance  to  the  Strtte  we  netsl  abundant  varietv  of  csluc.itioual 
tradition  and  experiment.  I'he  chief  Iri'-k  of  tiu-  school  is, 
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surely,  to  bring  about,  tliru  the  quickening  of  individual 
j)o\vers,  a  greater  readiness  to  give  each  Ins  best  to  the  common 
good,  and  yet  so  to  shape  for  each  tlie  ideal  of  public  welfare 
as  to  enhance  men’s  reverence  for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
conscience  and  to  give  them  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
worth  of  sturdy  personal  character,  of  stability  of  moral 
j)rinciple  and  of  brave  initiative.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
course  of  training  which  popular  education  should  endeavor 
to  ])rovide  is  one  which  would  jealously  guard  the  exercise  of 
the  individual  judgment  without  which  no  real  progress  is 
permanently  possible,  while  at  the  .same  time  insisting  on  due 
f)bedience  to  the  teacher's  authority  and  fostering  a  desire  to 
subordinate  selfish  aims  to  ])ublic  interests  and  to  corporate 
needs.  All  true  education  is  thus  a  combination  of  opposites. 
It  .seeks  neither  to  absorb  men’s  minds  in  mundane  or  material 
things,  nor  yet  to  shut  them  out  from  bearing  a  vigonais  part 
in  the  practical  activities  of  the  modern  world.  It  would  teach 
men  to  be  true  to  both  sides  of  the  truth.  If  it  fo.sters  an  un- 
tein])ered  and  arrogant  individualism,  it  is  false  to  its  trust,  but 
not  less  false  if.  rushing  to  the  other  extreme,  it  were  to  seek  to 
inculcate  ])assive  obedience  to  some  social  or  intellectual  theory, 
imposed  dogmatically  by  rulers  who,  however  scientific,  yet 
denied  the  right  of  criticism,  of  jirotest  and  of  practical  dissent. 

II 

'file  enormous  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  educational 
task  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  work  has  to  be  done,  and 
with  the  instruments  available  for  the  purpose,  must  fill  every 
student  of  the  subject  with  some  mi.sgiving  and  concern.  Nor 
is  the  difficulty  materially  lessened  when  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  all  that  the  school  in  its  specific  sense  can  at  best 
be  expected  to  accomplish  is  to  set  its  pupils  on  the  roail  to 
getting  for  themselves  intellectual  and  moral  benefit  from  the 
much  longer  course  of  education  which  awaits  them,  when 
school-days  are  o\cr.  in  the  real  tasks  of  life.  Yet  at  the  \  ery 
time  when  the  student  of  education  has  come  to  realize,  more 
vividly  than  ever  before,  the  intricacy  and  incalculable  dif- 
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ticulty  of  the  higher  work  of  the  school,  tlie  great  mass  of 
every  free  people  is  evincing  to  a  degree  hitherto  unparalleled 
its  belief  in  the  value  of  popular  education  aiul  its  readiness  to 
make  large  sacrifices  for  its  extension  and  improvement.  Such 
confidence  as  this  has  not  been  lightly  won.  'I'hat  it  should  be 
thus  displayed  with  evident  sincerity,  and  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
is  in  itself  a  proof  that  popular  education  has  already  achieved 
a  colossal  work.  At  a  period  of  unexampled  economic  develo]) 
ment  it  has  furnished  to  the  strong  and  energetic  (  to  take  the 
matter,  as  it  should  he  taken,  at  its  best )  with  a  keener  percep¬ 
tion  of  personal  opportunity,  with  some  of  the  means  of  seiz¬ 
ing  those  opportunities.  ;ind  (what  is  of  high  economic,  and 
often  of  moral,  worth)  with  self-confidence  and  bright  hopes 
for  the  future.  To  have  done  this,  at  such  a  crisis  and  on  so 
vast  a  scale,  is  an  epoch-making  work  and  one  of  which  the 
benefits  far  tran.scend  the  accompanying  disadvantages.  To 
many  thousand  humble  homes  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  has  come  after  long  and  bitter  disconragement  a  ray  of 
bright  hope  from  the  American  public  school. 

But  this  (piickening  sense  of  new  economic  opportunity  does 
not  alone  explain  the  modern  belief  in  the  virtues  of  public 
education  freely  open  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Does  there 
not  also  lie  behind  that  belief  a  more  subtle  cause?  Shall  we 
be  wrong  in  tracing  it  back  in  jiart  to  something  not  le.ss  funda¬ 
mental  than  eagerness  for  new  eccjnomic  opportunities,  namely, 
to  an  instinctive  sense  of  need  of  something  which  may  fill  the 
place  of  those  traditional  and  less  conscious  processes  of  social 
education  now  in  swift  decay?  The  critical  movement  in 
thought  and  the  revadution  in  economic  processes  have  pro¬ 
foundly  shaken  the  old  orders  of  ideas,  and  with  them,  the 
various  established  traditions  of  social  conduct  which  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  rested  U])on  them  and  had  grown  out  of 
them.  To  the  great  majority  of  human  beings  the  firmest  kind  | 
of  education  is  that  which  results  from  the  im|xdpable  but 
steady  influence  of  a  stable  social  environment.  The  silent 
pressure  of  such  an  environment  molds  the  thoughts,  directs 
the  sympathies,  shapes  the  purpose,  upholds  the  will,  and  fixes 
the  way  of  life.  Such  an  environment  emboflies  a  long  tradi- 
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tion.  It  is  venerable  witb  ])reee(lent  and  tongli  with  habit. 
At  its  best,  it  is  consecrated  by  a  thousand  pictures,  and  means 
brotherhood,  loyalty  to  a  beloved  tradition,  ancl  memories 
hallowed  by  death.  And  this  is  the  educational  inheritance 
which  the  stress  and  changes  of  our  modern  life  have 
weathered  away.  The  disappearance  of  the  old  order  in  its 
thousand  different  forms  and  implications  was  inevitalde. 
Often  its  disappearance  was  a  boon,  hut  sometimes  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  loss.  And  mucb  of  the  g’reat  development  of  popular 
education  from  the  time  of  I’estalozzi  onwards  has  been  due 
to  an  effort,  often  conscious,  sometimes  instinctive,  to  repair, 
if  it  be  possible,  this  loss  of  the  old  upholding'  environment  by 
the  more  deliberate  efforts  of  the  school,  d'he  relative  im- 
])ortance  (T  the  school  has  ”rown  thru  the  decay  of  other 
forms  of  virtually  educational  tradition.  If  the  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  pre])are  a  child  for  the  life  which  he  will  have  to  live, 
increase  of  schools  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  proportionate 
increase  of  real  education.  W  hat  existed  before  may  have 
been  in  a  true  sense  education,  tbo  less  intellectual  in  form  and 
less  organized  in  its  presentation. 

Ill 

If  we  examine  the  j^reat  educational  traditions  or  school 
system  of  the  medireval  and  modern  world,  we  find  that  they 
fall  into  six  main  tjroups  according  to  their  dominant  purpose. 

ft)  The  chief  design  of  some  of  them  has  been  to  initiate 
their  pupils  into  the  manners,  the  tone  of  thought,  and  the 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  into  the  necessary  accomplishments, 
of  some  fairly  well-defined  class  or  profession.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  business  of  the  knightly  education  of  the 
Middle  .Ages.  Such  again  was  the  aim  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon’s  school  at  St.  Cyr,  and  a  similar  tho  not  precisely 
formulated  purpose  has  influenced  the  educational  tradition  of 
great  .schools  like  Eton.  (2)  \  .second  .group  is  formed  by 
those  schools  which  were  intended  to  maintain  the  tenets  and 
the  intellectual  presuppositions  of  .some  great  section  of  the 
community.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  schools  founded 
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under  the  influence  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  schools 
of  tlte  Jesuits.  Calvin’s  sclu)ol  at  (leneva,  Stunu's  at  Stras- 
burfj,  the  schools  of  the  T’uritans  in  Massachusetts  and  C'on- 
necticut,  and  the  nonconformist  academies  in  l'hi,”land.  Such 
tof)  are  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Synod  in 
Russia.  Such  school  systems  are,  in  the  nature  of  thing.s, 
rarely  conterminous  with  the  whole  area  of  national  life.  Tn 
some  cases  the  rano'e  of  this  influence  extends  over  parts  of 
more  nations  than  one.  (3)  .\  third  ijroup  has  had  for  the 
dominant  ])ur])ose  the  trainin5.j  of  com])etent  recruits  for  the 
.service  of  Church  ('ll'  State,  whether  as  administrators,  sec¬ 
retaries.  officials,  diplomatists,  or  members  of  tbe  clerical  and 
other  learned  professions.  W  hen  Church  and  State  have  been 
in  close  alliance,  this  ^roup  has  been  virtually  identical  with 
that  just  mentioned.  This  training  of  competent  recruits  for 
the  church  or  public  service  was  tbe  aim  of  tbe  clerkly  educa¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Middle  Ajjes — the  educational  ladder  up  which 
climbed  so  many  brilliant  boys  of  bumble  birtb.  'I'his  was 
W’illiam  of  W'ykeham’s  intention  when,  after  the  depletion  of 
the  ranks  of  the  Enc^lish  clergy  by  the  Black  Death,  he  founded 
St.  Mary’s  College  at  Winchester.  Such  was  the  farsecing  inir- 
])ose  of  the  makers  of  New  England  in  their  pf)licy  with  regard 
to  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  such,  too,  was  in  great 
measure  the  motive  for  the  reorganization,  under  the  influence 
of  Humboldt  and  bis  .successors,  of  tbe  higber  schools  wbicb 
have  ever  since  been  mie  of  the  institutional  glories  of 
Cermany.  (4)  .A  fourth  grou])  of  school  systems  has  aimed 
at  what  may  be  called  rescue-work,  at  saving  the  neglected 
classes  from  moral  and  educational  destitution.  Such  was  the 
intention  of  the  schools  for  poor  children  instituted  by  Catholic 
])iety  in  Erance  in  the  seventeenth  century:  and  of  the  .Schools 
of  Industry  established  by  benev(dent  social  reformers  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Oueen  .Anne,  a  movement  which 
drew  part  of  its  inspiration  from  the  work  of  Erancke  at  Halle. 
Such  too  was  the  first  aim  of  l^estalozzi  and  the  purpose  of  the 
most  distinguished  supporters  of  Lancaster  and  of  Bell  in 
England  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  f:! 
The  dominant  aim  of  a  fifth  group  has  been  the  opening 
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up  of  new  social  and  economic  opp(jrtunities  for  the  children 
of  all  classes,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community  to  multiply  opportunities  of  self-advancement  for 
strenuous  individuals  possessing'  intellectual  grit  and  persist¬ 
ence  of  pur])ose.  'This  has  been  the  most  characteristic  note  of 
the  democratic  educational  movement  which  draws  its  ])hilos- 
ophy  and  ins])iration  from  the  more  individualistic  theories  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  (  6)  The  sixth  group 
aims  more  delinitely  at  the  consolidation  of  the  national  life 
by  impregnating  the  masses  with  national  feelings.  Such, 
rather  than  the  more  individualistic  aim,  was  advocated  by 
Mazzini,  and  such  has  been  the  chief  pur])ose  of  those  who 
have  developed  the  State  primary-.school  system  in  I'rance 
under  tlie  'I'lnid  Re])ublic.  In  more  tlian  one  country  at  the 
present  time  we  can  watch,  within  the  compass  of  what  is 
technically  a  single  school-system,  a  conflict  between  the 
dominantly  individualistic  and  the  dominantly  nationalizing 
aim. 

Xr)w  may  we  not  say  that  each  of  these  six  motives  may 
reasonably  he  expected  to  persist  tho  with  different  degrees  of 
intensity,  according  to  circumstances,  thruout  the  course  of 
educational  development  of  a  great  people?  Ts  it  not  expe¬ 
dient  to  take  account  of  each  of  them  and,  with  due  guarantees 
for  national  unity,  to  permit  each  of  them  to  have  its  influence 
and  to  find  its  characteristic  expression  ? 

As  against  this  view  and  its  administrative  implications,  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  es.sential  thing  is  to  secure  at  any  cost 
national  unity  by  means  of  a  practically  homogeneous  school 
system.  But,  while  fully  admitting  the  indispensable  im¬ 
portance  of  national  unity.  I  would  raise  the  doubt  whether 
after  all  national  unity  in  any  true  and  permanent  sense  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  elimination  of  differences  in  the  educational 
traditions  thru  which  the  rising  generation  is  permitted  to  pass. 
National  unity  is  the  outcome  of  a  complex  variety  of  causes 
and  not  the  mechanical  outcome  of  a  scho/^l  system.  To 
believe  that  school  teaching  by  itself  can  secure  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  actual  power  of  the  school.  How 
to  eliminate,  in  pursuance  of  such  a  belief,  varieties  of  school 
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tradition  seems  likely  to  cause  an  educational  injury  which 
would  far  exceed  any  benefit  that  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  follow  from  such  a  course  of  action. 

The  ground  ujion  which  I  would  chiefly  support  this  view 
(and  in  advancing  it  I  readily  admit  that  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  he  necessary  to  suspend  educational  freedom  as 
an  act  of  political  necessity)  is  that  in  the  case  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  children  the  moralizing,  character-forming,  and  socializ¬ 
ing  inlluences  of  a  school  are  most  effective  in  their  operation 
when  the  school  is  intimately  as.sociated  with  the  life  and  tradi¬ 
tion  of  some  homogeneous  .social  group.  As  illustrations  of 
this  point,  1  would  cite  the  Little  Schools  of  Port  Royal,  and 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  to  recognize  the 
educational  ])ossibilities  of  the  various  group-connections,  and 
instead  of  attempting  to  give  an  educational  monopoly  to  a 
uniform  .system  of  State  institutions  to  permit  a  part  of  the 
work  of  national  education  to  be  done  thru  different  social 
groups,  i)rovided  that  the  efficiency  of  their  work  is  periodically 
tested  hy  metlKxls  of  inspection  approved  by  the  State.  In 
some  cases,  the  mUnici|)ality  or  t(»wnship  would  form  such  a 
grou]).  In  other  cases,  the  unit  would  be  a  group  of  families 
or  of  individuals,  voluntarily  united  on  a  basis  of  intellectual  or 
religious  agreement. 

IV 

I>y  way  of  practical  comment  upon  some  of  the  jioints  sub¬ 
mitted  for  your  consideration  in  this  paper,  I  will  venture  to 
conclude  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  present  educational 
situation  in  h'ngland.  At  no  earlier  time  in  her  history  has 
England  been  so  dee])Iy  stirred  on  the  subject  of  national 
education  as  she  is  to-day.  No  one  can  yet  foresee  the  final 
outcome  of  the  movement  which  is  now  in  progress,  hut  it  is 
already  clear  that  in  future  the  organized  work  of  the  school 
will  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  h’nglish  life  than,  in 
spite  of  the  immense  advances  which  have  been  made  since 
the  passing  of  Mr.  I'orster’s  .Act  in  1S70,  has  yet  been  the  case. 
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'There  is  a  widespread  conviction  tliat  greater  efficiency  in  tlie 
intellectual  side  of  school  training  is  vitally  important  to  the 
civic  well-heing  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  its  industrial  and 
coniniercial  interests.  'The  history  of  popular  education  in 
hhigland  has  been  at  bottom  (class  selfishness  and  ecclesiastical 
prejudice  a])art)  the  history  of  a  conflict  between  two  ideals, 
the  ideal  of  the  education  of  the  people  mainly  thru  a  public- 
school  system,  and  the  ideal  of  education  mainly  thru  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  an  established  .social  environment  and  thru  the  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  appointed  duties  in  life,  or  in  other  words  the 
ideal  of  education  mainly  thru  free  scliolastic  opportunity  and 
the  ideal  of  education  mainly  thru  social  disci])line.  hb'ich  ideal 
had  its  share  of  truth,  lint  the  one  side  believed  that  the  school 
could  do  more  than  schools  alf)ne  can  ever  do.  The  other  side 
greatly  underrated  the  service  which  efficient  schools  can  ren¬ 
der  to  a  nation  and  at  the  same  time  failed  to  see  how  far' 
the  actual  social  environment  was  from  furnishing  the  kind 
of  training  which  their  argument  jiresnpposed.  lint  the  new 
trend  of  educational  thought  is  bringing  these  two  ideals  into 
union.  The  conception  of  the  school  organized  in  close  rela 
tionshi])  to  an  improved  social  environment  combines  the 
thoughts  for  which  each  side  contended.  Those  who  really 
care  for  educational  progress  in  hbigland  are  thus,  in  resjiect  of 
essentials,  less  dix  ided  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  There 
has  never  been  so  good  a  chance  of  their  uniting  their  forces  in 
order  to  overcome  the  widesiiread  indifference  which  still  exists, 
and  to  thrust  aside  the  actual  oppr)sition  to  po])ular  educa¬ 
tion.  which  still  lingers  here  and  there  but  is  no  longer  a  serious 
obstacle  to  reform.  The  fact  that,  to  a  degree  unprecedented 
in  h'ngland.  the  value  of  an  efficient  school  system  is  now  so 
widely  appreciated  among  us  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  our 
study  f)f  the  educational  methods  and  organization  of  (ier- 
many.  Switzerland,  and  America.  In  this  connection  1  would 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  labors  of 
Commissioner  1  larris  and  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Ihireau  of 
biducation  at  Washington.  While  it  is  gcncrallv  understood 
that  each  nation  must  develop  its  educational  system  on  its  own 
lines  and  with  due  regard  to  its  own  history  and  si)ecia1  needs. 
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there  is  a  hearty  admiration  for  the  g'reat  educational  work 
wliich  has  been  done  elsewhere  and  a  desire  to  attain,  tho 
perhaps  in  different  ways,  to  a  correspondin.tj  excellence. 

Wdiat  is  most  needed  amoiifj  us.  in  order  to  overcome  inertia, 
is  a  strolls’  movement  of  national  feeling  and  a  motive  to  make 
our  schools  le.ss  sectional  in  temper  and  more  definitely  part 
of  the  national  life.  The  problem  will  be  how  to  combine  such 
a  stron.s  national  feclins  with  the  preservation  of  fruitful 
variety  of  educational  traditions. 

In  respect  of  the  elementary  schools  there  is  every  si^n  that 
our  ])rosress  will  he  to  the  direction  of  greater  differentiation 
of  type.  The  s'‘C‘'it  increase  of  well-heins  in  I*'nsl‘'iiid  among 
the  artisan  population  has  virtually  produced  a  new  class.  For 
this  class  a  superior  type  of  elementary  school  is  necessary  and 
is  in  fact  already  being  provided.  The  luiglish  artisans  are 
steadily  jiressing  for  elementary  schools  (if  a  high  order,  with 
smaller  classes,  highly  trained  teachers,  well-e(iuipped  build¬ 
ings  and  spacious  jilaygrounds,  and  sui)])lemented  by  further 
courses  of  continuative  instruction.  'I'heir  recpiirements  are 
in  the  way  of  being  met,  tho  very  much  still  remains  to  he  done. 
If  is  perhaps  in  this  grade  of  F‘'nglish  education  that  the 
example  of  America  has  been  most  potent,  tho  the  influence  of 
our  class  distinctions  is  too  strong  for  the  parallel  to  he 
complete. 

r»ut  the  economic  changes  which  have  raised  the  artisan  class 
to  so  high  a  point  of  well-being  have  also  had  the  effect  of 
stratifying  the  population  and  of  concentrating  in  the  slums 
masses  of  people  who  are  poor,  ill-nourished,  ignorant,  badly 
housed,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  benefited  hv  our  present 
methods  of  training.  In  respect  of  this  ]iart  of  the  social 
problem,  ameliorative  action  on  a  comprehensive  scale  is 
nrgentl)'  recjuired.  Palliatives  and  patchwork  are  inade^piate 
to  the  urgency  of  the  need.  If  the  conditions  in  which  these 
slum  populations  live  were  dra.stically  reformed  and  if  the 
State,  acting  in  co-o])eration  with  local  authorities,  took  charge, 
in  labor  colonies,  of  the  lives  of  those  adults  who  showed  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  independent  existence  up  to  the  standard  of 
decency  which  it  might  impose,  the  welfare  of  the  children 
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of  the  slum  districts  could  be  effectively  provided  for;  their 
enfeebled  constitutions  miglit  be  re-established  thru  suitable 
and  regular  feeding;  their  self-respect  might  be  established 
thru  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness;  and  they  might  be  given  a 
course  of  scho(il  training  based  to  some  extent  on  that  which 
has  been  successful  in  our  industrial  schools.  In  elementary 
schools  of  this  differentiated  type,  very  careful  attention  would 
be  given  to  ])hysical  training,  and  manual  instruction,  incul¬ 
cating  a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  thoro  work,  would  form  an 
important  feature  of  the  curriculum.  Were  comprehensive 
measures  of  this  kind  adopted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  one  or  two  generations  all  the  ground  which  has  been  lost 
would  be  recovered."  W'hat  in  short  is  wanted  is  a  resolve 
to  attack  this  slum  problem  under  scientific  guidance,  on  a 
well-considered  plan,  with  the  help  of  great  resources,  and  with, 
the  thoroness,  energy,  and  persistence  which  are  displayed  in 
great  works  of  modern  engineering.  /\nd,  in  such  a  plan,  the 
labors  of  the  school-teachers  and  the  educational  influence  of 
a  new  type  of  elementary  sc1k)o1  would  play  an  important  part. 

Our  tliird  great  educational  need  is  a  better  system  of 
secondary  day-schools.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  social  and  economic  value  of  the  service  which 
would  be  rendered  to  the  nation  by  such  schools,  were  they 
made  more  generally  accessible  and  more  intellectually  efficient, 
d'he  cost  would  be  great:  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  which  arc  now'  too  often  on  a  quite 
inade(|uate  scale,  if  w  e  are  to  draw  in  suflicient  numbers  into  the 
service  of  the  schools  men  possessing  the  attainments,  the  skill, 
and  the  ])ersonal  inlluence  which  are  necessary  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  secondary  schoolmaster. 
It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  ccnirse  should  begin  at  latest 
at  twelve  years  of  age  and  extend  till  sixteen  at  earliest. 
Pupils  of  exce])tional  capacity  would  be  drafted  into  these 
schools  from  the  public  elementary  schools  at  not  later  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  scholarships  covering  the  cost  of  the 
fees,  and,  when  necessary,  maintenance  allowance  would  be 

’  See  Report  of  Comniittee  on  I’hvsii  al  Deteiioralion.  I.onilon,  Kyre  iv  Spottis- 
woocle,  T904. 
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granted  in  addition.  The  curricula  of  the  schools  would  be  of 
different  types,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  study  of  English. 
Latin,  and  mathematics  would  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  form  the  backbone  of  the  course  of  studies.  Their  aim 
would  be  to  give  a  thoro  and  searching  intellectual  discipline,  to 
develop  thru  the  corporate  life  of  the  school  a  healthy  sense  of 
comradeship  and  of  ])ublic  duty,  and  also  to  turn  the  thought  of 
the  pupils  toward  intelligent  reflection  on  social  problems,  and  to 
arouse  in  their  minds  a  desire  to  throw  themselves  with  vigor, 
when  the  time  should  come,  into  tasks  of  public  usefulness  and 
of  social  amelioration.  In  all  this  reorganization  of  our 
English  schools,  I  trust  that  we  shall  refrain  from  going  to 
extremes  in  pressing  sudden  changes  of  aim  and  practice. 
Our  best  hope  for  educational  progress  lies  not  thru  contention 
but  thru  conciliation  and  mutual  agreement.  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter’s  words  may  be  cited  as  applicable  to  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  situation  in  England,  “  greater  light  and  stronger  judg¬ 
ment  are  usually  with  the  reconcilers  than  with  either  of  the 
contending  parties.” 

UnIVERSII'Y  f)K  Manciikstkk, 

Knc;lani) 


Micti.ael  E.  Sadler 
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T’RKSENT  I’ROBLEMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL' 

Because  parents  do  not  in  all  cases  desire  education  for  their 
children,  or,  desiring  it,  do  not  know  what  good  educaticai  is, 
or,  knowing  what  it  is,  cannot  afford  to  procure  it  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  the  state  is  compelled,  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation, 
and  a  means  of  progress,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  schools.  A  despotic  government  may 
establish  schools  for  the  ])urpose  of  developing  a  particular 
type  of  subject, — the  .soldier,  for  example, — as  was  the  case  in  ■ 
S])arta.  In  a  democratic  society,  however,  the  object  is.  not 
to  develop  a  particular  type  of  citizen,  but  to  develop  the  fullest 
efficiency,  individual  and  .social,  of  each  citizen.  In  the  light  of 
this  fundamental  truth,  the  following  propositions  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  state  and  the  functions  of  the  school  in 
providing  education  will.  T  believe,  be  generally  accepted. 

T  The  public  .schools  should  provide  such  an  education  that 
the  opportunities  of  all  citizens  to  make  a  living  and  to  lead 
happy  and  prosperous  lives  shall  be  ecpial,  as  far  as  education 
can  make  them  erpial. 

2  I'he  public  .schoids  should  jirovide  the  highest  quality  of 
education,  not  only  for  the  |)urpf)sc  of  equalizing  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  all,  but  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  “  perpetual  succes¬ 
sion  of  superior  minds,  by  whom  knowledge  is  advanced,  and 
the  community  urged  forward  in  civilization.”  ^  Even  if  com¬ 
paratively  few  can  avail  themselves  fully  of  such  education,  it 
is  still  invaluable  to  the  many  by  supplying  intelligent  leader¬ 
ship  and  expert  counsel.  The  field  of  human  activity  is  so 
enormous  that,  in  the  more  complicated  affairs  of  life,  each 

'  I’.mer  read  before  llie  International  Coneress  of  .Arts  and  Science.  Department 
23  (Fiducation),  Section  l>  (The  Scliool).  .at  the  I  .onisiana  -I’urchase  l''\po>iition  at 
St.  I.oins,  Mo..  Septeinlier  10-24. 

*  John  Stuart  Mill,  Princif'h  ';  of  t  C0ih<m\\  Hook  chap,  xi, 
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man,  outside  a  necessarily  limited  field  of  experience,  needs 
and  should  learn  to  accept  the  guidance  of  experts — the  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  various  departments  of  law,  medicine,  surgery, 
sanitation,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  the  like.  Moreover, 
as  I’rofessor  Marshall  has  pointed  out,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
best  natural  genius  horn  into  a  country  belongs  to  the  manual- 
labor  classes.  Without  opportunities  for  the  higher  culture, 
the  greater  part  of  this  “  best  natural  genius  ”  would  be  fruit¬ 
less.  Communities  that  do  not  [)r(n'ide  facilities  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  genius  horn  in  obscurity  are  on  the  highroad  to 
decadence.  'I'hese  are  the  reasons  why  in  all  States  of  the 
Union,  high  schools,  and  in  many  States  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  are  maintained  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  tax-payers. 

3  'I'he  school,  as  distinguished  from  the  college,  provides 
training  for  childhood  and  youth,  d'he  period  of  childhood, 
from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  the  school,  extends  from  the  third 
or  fourth  year  to  the  twelfth  ;  and  the  ])eriod  of  youth  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth. 

4  The  state  should  require  that  the  primary  elements  and 
means  of  knowledge  should  he  taught  to  all  children. 

5  The  .school  should  provide  training  for  the  body  as  well 
as  for  the  mind,  because  the  physical  nature  is  the  foundation 
of  all  life,  including  the  mental ;  because  for  good  or  ill  the 
condition  of  the  body  influences  the  mind,  and  the  condition  of 
the  mind  influences  the  body;  because  without  due  co-ordina¬ 
tion  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  no  person  is  thoroly 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life;  and  because  a  race  of  men  and 
women  capable  of  enduring  the  labors  of  peace  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  war  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  society. 

6  The  intellectual  training  given  in  the  schools  involves,  in 
the  first  place,  the  adjustment  of  the  mind  to  its  S])iritual 
environment  thru  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  intellectual 
inheritances  of  the  race.  and.  in  the  second  place,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  finalities  f)f  industry,  energy,  helpfulness,  and 
devotion  to  duty — fpialities  necessary  both  to  individual  and  to 
social  progress. 

These  six  propositions  are,  I  think,  fundamental.  They 
give  rise,  however,  to  a  host  of  most  difficult  problems  in  prac- 
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tical  administration.  The  limit  of  this  paper  permits  me  to 
discuss  briefly  only  a  few  of  the  most  important : 

b'irst  among  these  problems  is  the  problem  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion. 

For  the  purposes  of  training  the  body  directly  and  the  mind 
indirectly  four  agencies  are  more  or  less  employed  in  some 
schools  and  should  be  extensively  employed  in  all  schools: 
play,  gymnastics,  athletics,  and  manual  training.  Play  has  been 
defined  as  “  the  spontaneous  physical  expression  of  individ¬ 
uality  ”  f  it  is  “  nature’s  way  of  preparation  for  later  serious 
living.”  In  the  school  its  use  is  imperative  as  affording  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  reaction  from  work  and  as  preserving  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  the  pupil  by  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  follow 
his  own  bent.  Gymnastics  is  exercise  directed  to  curing 
physical  defects  and  to  making  the  body  strong  and  graceful. 
Athletics  consists  of  organized  play  involving  feats  of 
strength,  skill,  and  agility,  performed  by  several  persons  in 
competition.  In  addition  to  the  physical  qualities  developed 
by  gymnastics,  athletics  develops  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
alertness,  self-knowledge,  executive  ability,  and  ”  ])resence  of 
mind,”  or  the  ability  to  think  effectively  in  a  crisis ;  and  the 
moral  qualities  of  self-control,  self-reliance,  courage,  endu¬ 
rance,  humility  in  victory,  fortitude  in  defeat,  and  loyalty  to 
one’s  fellows  thru  working  together  for  a  common  end. 
Manual  training  specifically  trains  the  hand  as  the  executive  of 
the  mind;  it  gives  oj)portunity  for  self-exi)ression  in  material 
forms — raffia,  paper,  pasteboard,  cloth,  wood,  and  metal ;  it 
gives  facility  in  the  manipulation  of  the  simplest  and  most 
generally  used  tools  that  have  aided  man  in  his  ascent  from 
savagery;  it  cultivates  the  mental  and  moral  habits  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  truthfulness,  and  it  induces  a  realization  of  the 
dignity  of  labor. 

Without  these  four  forms  of  physical  culture — play,  gym¬ 
nastics,  athletics,  and  manual  training — no  school  is  doing  its 
perfect  work. 

Only  in  very  recent  years  has  the  conception  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  as  an  essential  part  of  a  child’s  training  found  its  way 

’  Horne,  T'Z/e  philosophy  of  education ,  p.  7.4. 
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into  educational  theory  and  practice.  Hence  the  people’s 
schools  in  our  large  cities  are,  as  a  rule,  very  inadequately 
equipped  for  any  of  the  forms  of  physical  education. 

A  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  providing  such  equip¬ 
ment  is  raised  by  the  congestion  of  population  in  our  large 
cities,  caused  ])artly  hy  the  ever  increasing  inimigratii  »n  and 
partly  by  the  continuous  movement  of  population  from  rural 
to  urban  life.  The  result  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  space  in  which 
children  may  play.  This  condition  exists  in  nearly  all  our  large 
cities,  and  particularly  in  New  York,  where  the  huge  tenement, 
crowded  to  suffocation,  full  of  nerve-racking  noises,  abomi¬ 
nable  stenches,  and  woeful  sights,  is  the  home,  if  home  it  may  be 
called,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children.  With  no  place  to 
play  but  the  streets,  boys,  so  deep-seated  is  the  instinct  for  play, 
form  organizations  of  their  own  for  street  games.  The 
organization  is  the  gang,  and  the  games  are  gambling, 
stealing,  fighting,  and  sometimes  even  stabbing  or  shooting. 
With  no  comfort  or  privacy  in  the  rooms  they  call  home, 
girls  show  a  constant  tendency  to  degenerate  both  physically 
and  morally.  Moreover,  the  poorer  classes  are  in  these  days 
invariably  the  most  prolific.  If,  as  Prime  Minister  Balfour 
recently  pointed  out,  the  chief  burden  of  perpetuating  the  race 
falls  upon  the  poor  in  urban  communities,  then  it  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  society  that  the  school  should  labor  inces¬ 
santly  for  their  physical  improvement. 

The  physical-education  problem  of  the  school  is,  therefore, 
twofold :  to  secure  equipment  for  gymnastics  and  manual 
training  in  school  buildings  and  to  provide  space  for  athletics 
and  free  play,  in  which  the  child’s  individuality  may  have  scope 
to  develop  amid  pleasant  and  healthful  surroundings. 

A  partial  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  open  the  school  build¬ 
ings  and  yards  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  thruout  the 
school  year  and  during  the  summer  vacation  for  purposes  of 
manual  training,  gymnastics,  athletics,  and  free  play.  The  New 
York  educational  authorities  are  using  the  school  buildings  in 
this  way.  The  result  is  that  thousands  of  children  find  rest, 
recreation,  and  improvement  in  the  school  buildings,  that  the 
“  little  mothers  ”  find  peace  and  quiet  for  their  infant  charges. 
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and  that  hundreds  of  street  gangs  are  converted  into  boys’ 
clubs  earnestly  seeking  self-improvement. 

Ifven,  however,  if  every  schoolhouse  in  the  city  were  used 
at  all  reasonable  hours  for  purposes  of  recreation  and  improve¬ 
ment,  the  measure  would  still  fall  short  of  counteracting  the 
tenement-house  evil.  The  tenement  house  destroys  the  home; 
ami  without  the  well-ordered  home  and  its  inlluences,  the 
school  can  accomplish  comparatively  little.  Nothing  short  of  a 
revoluticjii  in  the  existing  tenement-house  system  wdll  restore 
the  life  (jf  the  poor  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  something  like 
normal  conditions.  .And  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  I 
answer  unhesitatingly  that  the  tenement  house,  as  it  has  been 
known  in  New  York  City,  must  be  eradicated. 

University  and  other  social  settlements  are  doing  good, 
small  parks  afford  some  relief,  and  the  public  schools  are  doing 
a  good  deal  and  may  do  much  more,  but  none  of  these  instru¬ 
mentalities  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  central  evil  of 
the  crowded  tenement  is  that  it  destroys  home  and  family  life, 
and  no  cure  will  be  complete  except  a  cure  w'hich  restores  to 
the  poor  man  in  cities  the  possibility  of  making  a  home  for  his 
wife  and  children.  To  this  end,  the  municipality  should  lay 
down  strict  rules,  determined  by  ex])erts,  as  to  the  height,  floor 
space,  air  space,  and  number  of  families  to  be  accommodated, 
according  to  which  all  tenements  built  by  private  owners  shall 
be  constructed.  New  York  took  a  considerable  stride  in  this 
direction  by  its  tenement-house  law  of  1901,  but  the  remedy  is 
far  from  being  sufficient.  The  municipality  should  employ  its 
credit  to  purchase  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  upon  wdiich  to 
erect  model  homes  for  workingmen  amid  pleasant  and  sani¬ 
tary  surroundings,  and  rent,  or  sell  them,  at  a  moderate  profit. 

To  such  a  scheme  the  objection  will  be  made  that  it  is  rank 
paternalism.  T  answer  that  paternalism  is  justified  when  pri¬ 
vate  initiative  fails  to  root  out  an  evil  that  is  sapping  the  vitality 
of  the  nation  at  its  root — the  home  life  of  the  people.  Again,  it 
will  be  objected  that  municipal  management  is  often,  if  not 
generally,  characterized  by  carelessness,  extravagance,  and 
fraud.  The  all-sufiRcient  answer  is,  first,  that  no  amount  of 
plundering  and  blundering  on  the  part  of  municipal  authorities 
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could  efiual  in  its  bad  effects  the  evil  wrought  hy  the  heartless- 
iiess  and  rapacity  of  tenenient  landlords;  and.  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  ex'perience  amply  demonstrates  that  committees 
of  citizens,  serxing  without  remuneration,  thru  salaried 
experts,  in.auage  xa-t  undertakings  .and  enormous  ])roi)erties 
with  economy  .and  efliciencv.  'The  essential  condition  is  that 
the  undertaking  sht>uld  he  large  enough  to  xv.arrant  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  experts  of  tii  't-class  .ability. 

The  school  should  and  must  at  .all  xvakiug  hours  do  all  th.at 
its  resources  permit,  to  supply  what  the  home,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  loses  by  moving  from  agricultural 
t()  urban  life,  but  if  the  home  and  its  wholesome  inlluences  are 
not  to  be  obliterated  among  the  city  poor,  the  city  must  see  to 
it  th.at  the  .so-called  working  classes  are  en.abled  to  live  in  homes 
where  homely  virtues  hax  e  a  chance  to  llourish  .and  where  chil¬ 
dren  have  sp.u'e  to  ))lay. 

lint  there  is  ^till  another  .aspect  of  |)hvsie.al  edtication.  h'dn- 
cation,  xvhether  physical  or  mental,  is  seriously  retarded,  if  not 
practically  impossible,  xx  hen  the  body  is  improperly  or  imper¬ 
fectly  nourished.  The  child  of  jtoverty,  with  body  em.aciated, 
blood  thin,  and  nerves  on  edge,  because  he  has  not  enough  to 
eat.  grows  U|»  sttiute<l  in  body  and  in  mind.  Wdiat  a  farce  it  is 
to  talk  of  the  schools  pnwiding  etpi.al  opjtortunities  for  all 
xvhen  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  our  city 
schools  who  cannot  learn  because  they  are  .alxvays  htingry  !  The 
schools  of  Paris  provide  a  sim|)le,  xvholesome  midday  meal  for 
their  httugry  children.  In  many  places  in  the  British  Islands 
the  same  thing  is  being  done.  Should  we  do  less  in  the  cities 
of  democratic  .America?  In  no  other  way  can  we  be  sure  that 
the  schools  will,  as  far  as  education  tn.ay,  provide  ecpial  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all. 

-Another  of  the  very  serious  problems  of  school  administra¬ 
tion  confronting  us  at  present,  is  the  division  of  time  as 
between  the  elementary  school  .and  the  high  .school.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  division  assigns  two  years,  from  the  ages  of  four  to  six, 
to  the  kindergarten;  eight  years,  from  six  to  fourteen,  to  the 
elementary  school ;  and  four  years,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
to  the  high  or  secondary  school.  Tf  it  is  true,  as  is  now  gen¬ 
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erally  believed,  lliai  Uie  period  of  childhood  closes  at  twelve, 
that  the  period  of  youth  begins  at  thirteen,  and  that  the  child 
and  the  youth  need  different  subject-matter  and  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching,  it  is  obvious  that  a  distribution  of  time  which 
requires  two  years  of  the  period  of  youth  to  be  spent  under 
school  conditions  fit  only  for  the  child,  is  ojien  to  most  serious 
objections.  S])ecificallv  statc<l,  these  objections  are  as  follows  : 

First,  the  present  arrangement  causes  the  loss  of  valuable 
time  by  prolonging  for  two  years  a  method  of  teaching  that  is 
fitted  only  for  children;  second,  it  unduly  defers  and  therefore 
unjustly  abbreviates  the  time  devoted  to  foreign  languages, 
to  the  higher  mathematics,  and  to  science;  and  third,  in  cities 
where  school  accommodations  are  limited  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children,  it  is  wasteful  becau.se  while  the  class¬ 
rooms  occupied  by  grades  of  the  first  six  years  are  crowded, 
those  devoted  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  are  often  par¬ 
tially  empty. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  waste  of  effort,  of  time,  and  of  space 
involved  in  the  jiresent  organization  of  schools,  I  suggest  the 
following  arrangement: 

1  School  life,  above  the  kindergarten  age,  should  be  divided 
into  two  equal  periods — the  elementary,  corresponding  to  the 
epoch  of  childhood,  and  the  secondary,  corresponding  to  the 
epoch  of  youth.  Each  period  would  provide  for  six  years  of 
school  work — the  elementary,  from  six  to  twelve;  the  sec¬ 
ondary,  from  thirteen  to  eighteen. 

2  For  economic  reasons,  inasmuch  as  children  leave  school 
rapidly  after  they  are  of  age  to  go  to  work,  the  secondary 
schools  should  be  of  two  kinds,  which  might  be  called  the  pre¬ 
academic  and  the  academic.  The  preacademic  schools  would 
provide  three  years  of  work,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen,  and 
would  be  established  at  convenient  points  selected  with  a  view 
to  accommodate  the  children  promoted  from  the  elementary 
schools.  The  academic  schools,  which  would  be  comparatively 
few  in  number  and  established  only  in  crowded  centers,  would 
provide  another  three  years  of  work  for  youths  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen.  In  this  way  space  would  be  economized,  much 

more  work  would  be  accomplished,  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
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anticipated  that  our  young  men  and  young  women,  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  high  scIkjoI  or  academy,  would  have  covered  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  work  that  is  now  accomplished  by  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  in  the  average  college.  A  beginning  of  this 
plan  has  been  made  in  several  cities  by  the  enrichment  of  the 
last  two  years  of  the  elementary  course  of  study,  thru  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  language,  algebra,  and  elementary 
physics.  The  gradually  extending  use  of  the  departmental 
system  of  teaching,  by  which  one  teacher,  instead  of  teaching 
all  subjects  for  a  year  or  half  a  year,  teaches  one  subject 
thru  two  years,  is  also  contributing  to  the  same  result. 
Teachers  who  teach  subjects  for  which  they  have  .special  talent 
and  preparation,  and  in  which  they  are  interested,  to  pupils 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  almost  certain  to  adopt 
methods  suitable  to  the  ])eriod  of  youth  rather  than  to  the 
period  of  childhood. 

After  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  time  comes  the 
problem  of  the  elementary  curriculum.  W  hat  studies  shall  be 
pursued  by  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen?  The 
answer  to  tliis  fpiestion  is  found  in  the  fundamental  assump¬ 
tion  that  mental  education  is  the  gradual  adjustment  of  the 
child  to  his  spiritual  environment. 

President  Ihitler  was  probably  the  fir.st  to  advance  this  view 
of  echication  as  a  development  of  Mr.  John  Fiske’s  discovery 
that  the  prolonged  period  of  infancy  in  the  human  race  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  family  life.  President  Butler  defines  our 
spiritual  environment  as  “the  spiritual  possessions  or  inheri¬ 
tances  of  the  race.”  '*  'I'hese  spiritual  inheritances  he  classifies 
as  our  scientific  inheritance,  our  literary  inheritance,  our 
artistic  inheritance,  our  institutional  inheritance,  and  our  reli¬ 
gious  inlieritance.  .^s  education  is  the  work  of  the  school,  it  is 
obviously,  then,  its  function  to  introduce  the  child  to  his  spirit¬ 
ual  inheritances.  As  a  recent  writer  has  well  e.x|)ressed  the 
thought:  “  1  his  production  Ir. mi  within  the  mind  of  its  own 
world  in  response  to  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  is  education  as  a  process,  as  an  activity.  .  .  Wdiat  his 

race  has  produced,  he  (the  youth)  reprofhtces,  and  thus  univer- 

? 
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salizes  his  individual  nature  and  socializes  his  private  im¬ 
pulses.”  ® 

d'his  philosophic  view  of  education  which  calls,  as  far  as  may 
be,  for  the  reproduction  in  the  individual  of  what  has  been 
produced  by  the  race,  is  responsible  for  large  additions  to  the 
elementary  curriculum.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  entire  har¬ 
mony  with  the  philosophic  view',  there  has  been  a  constantly 
grow  ing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  the  teaching  of 
such  subjects  as  carpentry,  sewing,  and  cooking.  Hence  there 
has  arisen  the  problem  of  the  curriculum.  Since  we  can  teach 
hut  a  small  fraction  of  our  spiritual  inheritances,  on  what  prin¬ 
ciple  shall  we  make  the  selections?  How  shall  we  avoid  giving 
teachers  more  to  teach  than  they  can  teach  well,  and  pupils 
more  to  learn  than  they  can  learn  well?  How  shall  we  prevent 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  “overcrowding”  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  curriculum  ? 

d'wenty-li\e  years  ago  the  average  elementary  school  in 
America  taught  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  geog¬ 
raphy,  I’nited  States  history,  and  what  was  called  civics.  In 
order  to  fill  in  the  time,  arithmetical  rules  of  no  possible  use 
in  life  were  taught,  and  the  children's  wits  w'ere  exercised  or 
blunted  by  outlandish  mathematical  puzzles;  a  manual  of 
United  .States  history  and  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States 
were  learned  by  heart:  long  lists  oi  meaningless  names  were 
memorized  in  geography:  ])arsing  with  the  utmost  detail  was 
continuous:  drawing,  where  drawing  was  taught,  was  exclu¬ 
sively  from  flat  copies;  and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  school 
was  held  to  he  tlie  ability  to  spell  sesfiuipedalian  w'ords  wdiose 
signification  had  never  dawned  u])nn  the  childish  intellect. 
The  lack  of  intelligence  in  this  wf)rk  is  to  he  accounted  for  by 
two  facts :  first,  that  teachers  were  not  as  well  educated  or 
trained  as  they  arc  to-day.  and  second,  that  in  the  absence  of 
interesting  subject-matter  they  required  their  pupils  to  commit 
to  memory  dry  and  useless  details  in  order  to  fill  up  the  pre¬ 
scribed  time.  'I'he  additions  that  h:i\c  been  graduallv  made 
are  nature  study,  which  is  intended  to  train  wdiat  President 
Fdiot  calls  “  ca]iacitics  for  productiveness  and  enjoyment  ” 

■'  lli)nie,  'I'hi'  of  ,  |)  mo 
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thru  the  progressive  acquisition  of  an  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  outside  world ;  algebra,  chiefly  as  an  aid,  thru  the 
ecpiation,  to  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems;  inventional 
geometry;  literature,  studied  as  such,  distinct  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reading  lesson;  language  and  composition,  as  the  art  of 
expression;  drawing  from  objects;  and  manual  training  and 
other  physical  exercises.  "I'liis  seems  a  long  list  of  subjects, 
and  yet  every  subject  is  justified  and  rcHiuired  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  that  the  school  exists  for  the  progressive 
adaptation  of  the  child's  mind  to  its  spiritual  environment. 
In  other  words,  each  child  has  a  right  to  the  acquisition  not 
only  of  the  tools  of  knowledge,  but  at  least  to  the  beginnings 
of  a  knowledge  f>f  literature,  of  science,  of  art,  of  institutions, 
and  of  ethics,  so  that  when  he  leaves  school  he  may  be  able  to 
continue  .'ilong  the  mad  on  which  he  has  started.  I'iducators 
thruont  the  United  States  are  now  practically  agreed  that 
each  of  these  great  divisions  of  knowledge  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  some  way  in  each  year  of  the  course. 

I  low,  then,  has  room  been  made,  or  may  room  be  made,  for 
the  new  subject-matter  and  the  new  activities?  In  the  first 
place,  thru  the  conel.afion  of  studies,  the  re-enforcing  of  one 
study  thru  other  studies,  as  the  correlation  of  history  with 
geograpliy.  and  of  composition  with  literature.  In  the  second 
place,  tluai  im|)roved  methods  of  teaching,  so  that  more  work 
is  accom|)IisIied  iii  .a  given  time.  'The  earlv  introduction  nf 
the  idea  of  ratio  in  arithmetic,  and  the  use  of  the  phonetic 
method  in  teaching  reading,  are  cases  in  point.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  when  reading  is  scientit'ic.ally  taught  the  average  child 
reads  better  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  school  th.an  twenty- 
fix  e  years  .ago  he  could  read  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and 
that  he  actn.ally  reads  fne  times  as  much  matter  during  the 
first  three  school  years  as  he  re.ad  during  the  same  |)eri<»d  .a 
qu.arter  of  ,a  century  ago.  In  the  third  ])lace,  time  m.ay  be 
s.axed  by  lopping  off  useless  and  wearisome  detail  in  all  sub¬ 
jects.  d'o  a  cotisider.able  extent  this  pruning  process  has  been 
applied  in  the  best  schools. 

'I'haf  the  memorizing  of  unnecess.ary  details  has  not  .alto- 
.getiier  gone  out  of  fashion,  however,  is  shown  bv  the  recent 
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exposure  of  methods  of  teaching  liistory  in  the  high  schools 
of  one  of  our  most  enlightened  States.  One  hundred  students 
who  entered  a  State  noimal  school  were  asked  to  write  answers 
t(}  the  (|uestion :  How  were  you  taught  history  in  the  public 
school?  Of  the  one  hundred,  sixty-two  answered  that  they 
had  “  memorized  the  text-hook  and  recited  it  word  for  word 
as  nearly  as  possible.”  “  r>ut  history  is  not  the  only  subject  in 
which  children’s  time  is  wasted  and  their  interest  destroyed  by 
memoriter  methods.  In  geography,  in  grammar,  in  arith¬ 
metic,  even  in  nature  study,  it  is  still  not  unusual  to  find 
teachers  consuming  their  pupils'  time  in  memorizing  unessential 
details  and  a  vast  redundancy  of  technical  terms. 

Mr.  h'rank  McMurry  lays  down  the  following  plain  rules  for 
the  rejection  of  superlluous  subject-matter  in  teaching: 

“  (  I )  W  hatever  cannot  he  show  n  to  have  a  plain  relation  to 
some  real  need  of  life,  whether  it  be  aesthetic,  ethical,  or  utili¬ 
tarian  in  the  narrow  sense,  must  be  dropped. 

“  (  _’ )  W  hatever  is  not  reasonably  within  the  child’s  com¬ 
prehension,  likewise. 

“  (3)  W  liatever  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  his  interest;  unless 
it  is  positiwly  demanded  for  the  first  very  weighty  reason. 

(4)  W  hatever  topics  and  details  are  so  isolated  or  irrele¬ 
vant  that  they  fail  to  be  a  jiart  of  any  series  (ir  chain  of  ideas, 
and  therefore  fail  to  he  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  any 
large  point,  'fhis  standard,  however,  not  to  apply  to  the 
three  R's  and  spelling.”  ‘ 

'I  he  intelligent  application  b}’  teachers  of  these  four  rules, 
together  with  the  more  geiu'ral  dissemination  of  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  will  gradually  solve  the  problem  of  the 
”  o\ eren )wding  of  the  elementary  curriculum.” 

’file  elective  system,  which  has  obtained  so  firm  a  footing  in 
American  colleg'es  and  uni\  ersities,  has  spread  to  the  secondary 
schools,  while  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  argue  in  favor 
of  introducing  it  intij  the  elementary  schools.  Some  would  g() 
So  far  as  to  say  that  a  youth  of  fourteen  should  be  permitted 
while  in  high  school  to  pursue  as  many  studies  or  as  few 

”  Kl)i  (;.\  I  loN.M,  Kiwikw,  May,  1004. 
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studies,  for  as  long  a  time  or  for  as  short  a  time,  as  he  pleases, 
d'ho  there  are  few  wluj  take  this  extreme  view,  yet  the  elective 
principle  has  hnnid  a  firm  lodgment  in  the  secondary  school, 
h'or  the  most  part  it  takes  the  form  of  a  choice  between  a 
college  preparattiry  course,  a  commercial  course. and  a  manual¬ 
training  course,  or  a  choice  between  two  or  more  related  sub¬ 
jects  of  study.  If  we  assume,  as  I  think  we  must,  that  the 
principle  of  election  has  been  lirmly  established  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  the  |)rohlem  which  at  once  arises  is:  How  shall  the 
student  he  guided  to  a  wise  choice  of  courses  and  of  subjects? 
Obviously,  when  he  enters,  the  teachers  of  the  secondary 
schools  cannot  advise  him,  because  when  he  presents  himself 
at  their  doors  they  know  nrithing  of  his  special  aptitudes  and 
little  of  his  previous  studies.  In  the  great  ma)ority  of  cases, 
jiarents  are  (|uite  as  incompetent  as  his  new  teachers  to  give 
him  useful  counsel.  How  is  the  hoy,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
to  determine  whether  he  shall  take  the  college  preparatory 
course,  or  the  commercial  course,  or  the  manual-trainiug 
course?  Here  is  a  problem  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  hoy  himself,  because  his  future 
happiness  and  success  in  life  depend  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
prudence  with  which  he  makes  his  selection.  It  is  of  the  first 
impmtance  to  society  because  there  is  no  economic  waste 
comparable  in  its  pro])ortions  to  that  occasioned  by  setting 
people  to  work  for  w  hich  they  have  no  natural  aptitude.  How, 
then,  is  the  problem  to  he  .solved?  I  fear  we  must  lay  the 
burden  in  the  first  instance  on  the  elementary  school — a  burden 
which  that  institution  has  hitherto  made  hut  little  effort  to 
assume.  That  the  elementary  school  has  not  done  more  to 
guide  the  future  academic  work  of  its  pu])ils  is  generally 
attributed  to  one  or  other  of  two  causes,  neither  of  which  f 
believe  to  he  tenable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
elementary  school  presents  the  same  subject-matter  and  the 
same  activities  to  all  pupils  and  therefore  turns  out  a  machine- 
made — 1  believe  that  is  the  term  generally  employed — a 
machine-made  jiroduct  that  is  alike  in  all  its  parts.  The 
answer  is  that  the  elementary  school  must  of  necessity  present 
the  same  subjects  and  the  .same  activities  to  all  its  pupils, 
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l)ecause  these  subjects  and  these  activities  constitute  tlie  neces¬ 
sary  food  and  the  necessary  training  of  the  child  mind;  tliat 
the  use  of  the  same  studies  and  the  same  exercises  does  not 
result  in  i)roducing  the  same  tyi)e  of  mind  and  disposition, 
because  different  minds,  according  to  inherent  cai)acitics,  re¬ 
act  in  different  ways  upon  the  same  stimuli ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  intellectual  capacities,  dispositions,  and  tendencies  of  the 
graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  are  actually  not  alike, 
hut  as  various  as  there  are  individuals,  d'he  second  criticism 
is  that  the  bright  pupil  is  made  to  keep  step  with  the  dull  pupil. 
“  Marking  time  ”  is  the  phrase  u.sed  in  the  educational  cant  of 
the  day.  To  properly  administered  .schools  this  criticism  does 
not  apply.  Even  if  it  did,  however,  the  pity  lavished  on  the 
particularly  bright  pupil  is  largely  wasted.  He  can  generally 
take  care  of  himself.  Our  sympathy  is  needed,  not  for  the 
bright,  prcc(Kious  pupil,  but  for  his  duller,  tho  not  on  that 
account  less  able,  associate.  The  problem  really  is,  not  how 
to  drive  the  bright  pupil  thru  the  grades  at  railroad  s])eed,  but 
how  to  give  the  slower  pupil  the  assistance — but  little  will  be 
needed  in  the  majority  of  cases — that  will  help  him  over 
obstacles  and  enable  him  to  keep  up  with  his  more  brilliant 
companions.  Any  school  which  lavishes  the  time  and  energy 
of  its  ablest  teachers  on  the  more  brilliant,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
duller  pupils,  falls  far  short  of  its  duty. 

The  fault,  then,  lies  neither  in  the  sameness  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  nor  in  the  retardati(jn  of  bright  pupils,  but  in  the  failure 
of  elementary  school  principals  and  teachers  to  realize  their 
responsibility  for  the  future  welfare  of  their  pupils.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  pupils  have  equal  opportunity  and  e(iual 
advantages,  there  the  teachers,  if  they  take  an  interest,  may 
note  the  different  reactions  produced  by  identical  stimuli  on 
different  minds,  and  advise  the  boy  of  literary  ability  to  take 
the  college  preparatory  course,  the  one  with  business  instincts 
to  take  the  commercial  course,  and  the  one  with  a  turn  for 
mechanics  to  i)ursue  the  manual-training  or  mechanic-arts 
course.  In  this  way  the  elementary  school  may  become  of 
much  greater  benefit  to  society  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  elementary  school  can,  however,  guide  only  the  first 
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steps  of  the  student.  After  he  has  fully  entered  upon  the  work 
of  the  secondary  school,  it  bec(jnies  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
that  institution  to  train  him  to  make  intelligent  selection  among 
courses  and  subjects  of  study. 

There  remain  to  be  consiilered  three  problems  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  administration  of  the  American  school — the 
problem  of  compulsory  attendance,  the  iiroblem  of  the  supply 
of  teachers,  and  the  problem  of  finance. 

Most  of  the  Northern  States  of  theLhiion  have  enacted  com¬ 
pulsory-education  laws,  more  or  less  stringent  in  their  nature. 
These  laws  are  not,  however,  strictly  enforced.  In  the  South 
there  is  not  even  a  pretense  made  of  compulsory  school  at¬ 
tendance.  Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  laxity 
that  undoubtedly  e.xists  in  the  enforcement  of  compulsory- 
education  laws:  a  widespread  repugnance  to  state  interference 
with  the  supposed  liberties  of  parents;  the  oj)position  of  the 
employers  of  child  labor,  such  as  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
the  South,  the  coal-mine  owners  of  I’ennsylvania,  the  glass- 
makers  of  New  Jersey,  the  sweat-shops  of  New  York,  and  the 
small  traders  in  all  large  cities ;  the  opposition  of  private 
schools  which  dread  a  <liversion  of  their  children  to  the  public 
school;  the  opposition  of  some  foreign-born,  non-F.nglish- 
sjieaking  communities,  founded  on  the  fear  that  their  children 
would,  in  the  public  school,  lose  the  use  of  their  native  tongue; 
and,  lastly,  the  lack  of  adecpiate  admini.strative  machinery  for 
the  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

Gradually  to  overcome  this  wide.spread  opposition  to  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  the  following  measures  are  sug¬ 
gested  : 

I  Governmental  registration  and  inspection  f)f  all  private 
and  parochial  .schools,  to  the  end  that  no  school  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist  which  does  not  teach  its  juipils  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  elementary  duties  of  citizenship.  There  .should 
be  no  interference — public  o])inion  in  .Vmerica  would  not  tol¬ 
erate  any  interference — with  endowed,  proprietary, or  .sectarian 
schools,  if  such  interference  would  in  any  way  limit  the  liberty 
of  teaching  or  the  rights  of  parents  to  determine  the  schools  in 
which  their  children  shall  be  trained.  Such  interference  on 
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the  part  of  the  state  should  he  forbidden  for  educational  as 
well  as  political  reasons,  because  the  competition  of  private 
schools  is  essential  to  the  well-being'  and  the  growth  of  public 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  owes  it  to  society,  and 
society  owes  it  to  itself,  to  see  to  it  that  all  its  future  citizens, 
either  in  public  or  in  private  schools,  are  taught  the  Ivnglish 
language  and  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  American 
history  and  institutions,  and  that  they  are  taught  by  persons 
who  are  (|ualilied  to  teach. 

j  The  registration  of  all  children  in  large  cities.  If  such  a 
measure  is  necessary  in  the  cfjmparatively  stable  population  of 
Pans,  m  order  to  secure  a  strict  enforcement  of  a  compulsory- 
education  law,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  in  a  city  like 
New  '^'ork  or  Chicago,  in  which  population  is  constantly  shift¬ 
ing  over  a  widely  extended  urban  territory,  and  to  which  is' 
added  annually  an  enormous  influx  of  non-lvn  ghsh-  speaking 
foreigners  ? 

3  riie  education  of  society  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  on  .social  grounds  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  a  reasonable 
compul.sory-education  law.  The  great  truth  must  he  bnnight 
home  to  all  that  the  man  who  fails  to  educate  his  children 
commits  a  twofold  sin — a  sin  against  his  children,  whom  he 
deprives,  as  far  as  his  i)ower  goes,  of  the  ability  to  live  ha])j)y 
and  ])rosperous  lives;  and  a  sin  against  society,  which  suffers 
and  deteriorates  in  pr(j])ortion  as  its  members  fail  to  ])articipate 
in  the  spiritual  inheritances  of  the  race  and  fail  to  receive  that 
training  for  citizenship  which  si)rings  from  association  in  the 
exercises  of  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  I  may  justly  claim 
for  my  country  that  there  is  no  other  in  which  education  is 
more  generally  appreciated,  or  in  which  it  is  pursued  with 
greater  zeal.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  many  will  not.  however, 
atone  ff)r  the  indifference  of  the  few. 

The  problem  of  the  supply  of  teachers  presents  three  prin¬ 
cipal  i)hases : 

I  Mow  shall  teachers  be  trained? 

2.  How  shall  teachers  be  appointed? 

3  Shall  women  teachers  continue  in  the  vast  majority  in 
American  schools? 
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There  are  two  prevailing  types  of  method  in  training 
teachers,  whether  in  the  university,  the  normal  school,  or  the 
city  training  school:  that  which  regards  the  study  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  as  incidental  to  the  aci|uisition  of 
scholarship,  and  that  which  looks  upon  it  as  a  pursuit  recpiir- 
ing  the  undivided  attention  of  the  student.  Just  as  the  jiro- 
fessions  of  medicine,  law,  theology,  and  engineering  now 
reciuire  that  the  intending  licentiate  shall  devote  some  years  to 
the  exclusive  study  of  the  techni(|ue  of  his  future  work,  so  it 
may  he  confidently  predicted  that  in  the  not  distant  future 
every  jierson  who  is  to  teach  our  children  shall  he  ref|uired  not 
only  to  reach  a  high  standard  in  scholarship,  hut  to  devote 
from  two  to  four  years  to  special  iireparation  for  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  of  all  arts — the  art  of  training  children. 

IJ)  to  forty  years  ago  the  conception  was  widely  prevalent 
thruout  the  United  States  that  anyone  who  knew  enough  to 
keep  ahead  of  his  pupils  in  their  le.ssons  was  sufficiently  well 
instructed  to  he  ajipointed  a  teacher.  'I'he  natural  result  of  this 
generally  accepted  view  was  the  aiipointing  of  teachers  by  cit¬ 
izen  committees  whowere  too  often  swayed  by  prejudice,  favor, 
or  political  and  religious  considerations.  .\s  a  higher  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  school  and  its  functions  and  of  the  teacher  and  his 
duties  has  gained  ground,  we  are  slowly,  hut  surely,  realizing 
the  necessity  of  a  method  r)f  appointment  and  promotion  that 
will  relieve  the  teacher  from  humiliation  and  the  schools 
from  the  incuhus  of  political  management,  'fwo  ])lans  have 
been  somewhat  widely  tried:  appointment  by  a  single  expert, 
supervisor  or  superintendent,  and  appointment  as  the  result  of 
competitive  examination.  .Appointment  by  a  superintendent 
has  been  known  to  lead  to  the  displacement  of  an  honest  and 
fearless  official  and  the  substitution  of  one  who  is  subservient 
to  political  control,  and  is  not  likely  to  he  extended.  .\i)])oint- 
ment  by  competitive  examination,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it 
may  not  always  attract  the  right  persons  to  the  right  places, 
is  slowly,  hut  surely,  gaining  ground.  It  has  raised  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  .scholarship  and  professional  eiiuipment  among  teachers. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  selects  the  best  from  among  a  mass  of 
ajjplicants  for  a  given  position;  and  it  preserves  the  self- 
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respect  of  the  individual  teacher,  because  it  frees  him  from  the 
necessity  of  begging  or  cringing  for  a  position  and  enables  him 
to  feel  that  he  t^btains  appointment  or  promotion  solely  upon 
his  own  merits.  As  communities  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
delivering  their  schools  from  the  abhorrent  influences  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  ])atronage,  we  may  look  to  see  a 
more  rapid  spread  of  this  method  of  aj^pointing  and  i)romoting 
teachers. 

.Attention  has  recently  been  attracted  by  the  report  of  the 
Mosely  Commission  to  what  has  been  called  the  feminization 
of  American  schools,  because  the  great  majority  of  public- 
school  teachers  are  women.  It  was  an  economic  reason,  in  the 
first  instance — the  fact  that  women  work  for  smaller  wages 
than  men — that  led  to  the  present  preponderance  of  the 
feminine  element  in  the  teaching  force.  It  is  more  than  doulit- 
ful,  however,  whether  y\merican  schools  and  American  educa¬ 
tion  have  deteriorated  in  conse(|uence.  It  is  (juite  certain  that 
the  relined  woman  of  to-day  who  has  been  thoroly  trained  is 
a  much  better  teacher  than  the  coarse,  ignorant,  pedantic 
schoolmaster  of  fifty  years  ago,  who  excited  no  feeling  but 
contempt,  hatred,  or  terror  in  the  breasts  of  his  pupils.  W’e 
all  believe  in  the  salutary  influence  of  the  masculine  mind  in 
teaching,  particularly  in  the  case  of  older  ])U])ils,  but  we  also 
believe  that  the  influence  of  a  strong  woman  is  better  than  that 
of  a  weak  man;  and  that  a  woman  teacher  of  ability  who  is 
devoting  her  life  to  educational  work  is  ajit  to  be  a  better 
teacher  than  the  male  fledgling  who  takes  up  teaching  as  a 
makeshift,  and  whose  mind  is  set.  not  upon  education  as  a 
career,  but  upon  law  or  medicine.  In  short,  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  public-school  teaching  force  by  increasing  the 
number  of  efficient  men  teacher.s — men  who  would  devote  their 
lives  to  the  work — would  involve  a  largely  increased  exjiend- 
iture  of  money,  in  order  to  induce  such  men  to  make  teaching 
their  life  work.  .And  this  brings  me  to  my  last  problem — the 
prohlem  of  finance. 

If  we  are  to  have  schoolhouses  jiroperly  cipiiiiped  for  the 
training  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind — for  manual  training, 
play, gymnastics, and  athletics;  if  all  children  arc  to  enjoy  their 
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God-given  right  to  ediie'ation ;  if  schools  are  to  he  equipped  for 
scientific  as  well  as  literary  studies;  if  salaries  are  to  be  jiaid 
to  teachers  that  will  attract  men  and  women  of  breeding  and 
refinement  to  the  teaching  jirofession;  and  if  all  the  teachers 
are  to  lie  thoroly  trained,  so  that  they  will  be  models  to  imitate 
and  persons  capable  of  arousing  interest  and  inspiring  effort; 
if  all  these  things  are  to  he  acconqilished,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sums  devoted  to  education  in  America,  enormous  as  they  are, 
must  he  very  greatly  increased.  For  effective  purposes,  the 
revenue  of  a  jnihlic-school  system  ought  to  possess  two  charac¬ 
teristics:  lirst,  it  should  he  ample;  and  second,  it  should  be 
stable.  It  should  he  sufficiently  ample  in  each  community  to 
provide  schooling  for  all  children  in  classes  not  to  e.xcecd  forty 
to  a  teacher,  and  in  adeipiately  equipped  buildings;-  to  pay 
teachers  reasonable  salaries,  .so  that  they  may  be  able  to  live  in 
refined  surrouiiflings  and  take  advantage  of  ojiportunitics  for 
self-improvement;  and  to  provide  pensions  after  retirement, 
so  that  while  in  active  .service  they  may  be  relieved  of  anxiety 
regarding  provision  for  old  age.  It  should  be  stable,  so  that 
the  educational  authorities  may  be  able  to  carry  out  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  progres.sive  policy.  It  should  not  he  subject  to  the 
whims  and  cajirices  of  the  ])ohticians  who  control  the  munic- 
ijial  administration  of  our  large  cities.  It  should  not  be 
fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  lead  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  activities  one  year  which  must  be  al)andoned  for  lack 
of  funds  the  next. 

1  have  selected  from  among  the  innumerable  problems  in 
school  administration  which  now'  confront  the  people  of  the 
I’nited  States  those  that  seem  me)St  important  and  most 
urgent,  and  1  have  ventured  in  each  case  to  suggest  a  .solution, 
h'very  solution  proposed  involves  an  increased  expenditure  of 
money.  Immeasurably  more  effective,  however,  than  money 
— vital  tho  money  is — t(j  uplift  the  scluxjl,  are  the  love  and 
skill  of  the  devoted  teacher.  Love  for  children  and  teaching 
skill  are  the  greatest  things  in  the  school. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

Cl  I  V  SCI'KKIN  I  KNDI' \  r  (iK  S(  llocll  S, 
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WHA'l'  HAS  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH  ACCOM¬ 
PLISHED?  ' 

I  am  sometimes  asked  what  our  Society  has  already  achieved, 
what  it  has  done  to  justify  its  existence?  The  reply  to  this 
is  f<umd  in  the  ei|2;hteen  closely  printed  volumes  of  our 
Proceedings,  and  the  eleven  volumes  of  our  Journal,  containing 
an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  the  record  of  carefully  sifted 
observations  or  of  stringent  experiments.  These  form  a  store¬ 
house  of  material  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will 
become  increasingly  valuable  to  students  both  of  psychology 
and  ])hilosnphy  in  the  not  distant  future.  Unquestionably  a 
change  of  ()])inion  is  gradually  coming  alK)ut  thru  the  work 
of  our  Society.  The  widespread  and  unreasoning  prejudice 
which  25  years  ago  exi.sted  against  all  psychical  inquiry  is 
breaking  down.  This  is  seen  in  the  list  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  become  members  f)f  our  sexiety,  and  here  I  desire  to 
welcome  one  of  our  great  English  .savants,  a  man  of  European 
reputation,  who  has  recently  joined  our  ranks,  and  this  coinci- 
dentlv  with  his  election  to  the  high  ])Osition  of  joint  Honorary 
.Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Put  altho  there  is  a  more  open  mind  on  the  part  of  .science 
toward  psychical  research,  it  must  he  confessed  it  is  still 
looked  at  somewhat  askance  by  the  leaders  and  organs  of  official 
science.  It  is  worth  a  moment’s  attention  to  consider  why  this 
should  he.  Xo  one  asserts  that  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking 
to  obtain  is  unimportant,  for,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Glanville  said 
200  years  ago  about  similar  subjects  to  tho.se  we  are  studying, 
“These  things  relate  to  our  biggest  interests;  if  established, 
they  .secure  some  of  the  outworks  of  religion.”  Nor,  so  far  as 
I  know,  does  anyone  assert  we  are  hasty  and  incautious,  or 

'  The  I’resiilenti.il  .\<l(iress  before  the  Society  for  I’.syeliical  Research,  London, 
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unscientific  in  our  nietliod  of  investigation.  No  doubt  one 
reason  for  the  present  attitude  of  official  science  toward  us 
has  been  the  prevalence  and  paralyzing  intluence  of  a  material¬ 
istic  philosophy,  which  denies  the  possibility  of  mind  without 
a  material  brain,  or  of  any  means  of  access  from  other  minds 
to  onr  mind  except  thru  the  recognized  channels  of 
sensation.  l»oth  these  i)ropf)sitions  are  of  course  denied  by 
our  religious  teachers,  who  assert  that  a  spiritual  world  does 
exist,  and  that  the  ins])ired  writings  were  given  supersensuously 
to  man.  Nevertheless,  as  a  body,  tho  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  even  they  do  not  welcome  us  with  open 
arms.  The  common  ground  and  official  view  of  both  science  and 
religion  are  that  all  extension  to  our  existing  knowledge  in 
their  respective  departments  can  only  come  thru  the  channels 
recognized  bv  each ;  in  the  one  case  the  channel  is  bounded 
by  the  five  senses,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  that  sanctioned 
by  authority.  W’e  must  all  admit  that  even  unconsciously 
authority  has  a  large  share  in  molding  our  convictions  and 
determining  our  conduct ;  in  fact,  we  cannot  emancipate  our¬ 
selves  from  its  subtle  intluence.  As  a  rule  this  is  beneficial, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  authority  is  untrustworthy;  but 
the  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  so  is  sure  to  be  an  ungracious 
and  difficult  task,  and  almost  certain  to  bring  odium  to  bear 
upon  those  who.  if  they  eventually  ])rove  to  be  right,  are  in  a 
subsequent  generation  hailed  as  benefactors  of  tbe  race. 

Some  years  ago  that  most  learned  man,  the  late  Professor 
von  llelmholtz,  visited  Dublin.  1  had  then  recently  published 
a  ])aper.  giving  for  the  first  time  priina  facie  evidence  of  some 
thing  new  to  science,  called  thonght-transference,  now  known 
as  telepathy.  Helmholtz,  who  was  a  great  physiologist  as  well 
as  physicist,  had  .some  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject,  and 
he  ended  by  .saying:  “  T  cannot  believe  it.  Neither  tbe  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  the  h'ellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  nor  even  the 
evidence  of  my  own  .senses,  would  lead  me  to  believe  in  the 
transmission  of  thought  from  one  person  to  another  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  recognized  channels  of  sensation.  It  is  clearly 
im[)ossible.”  The  respect  that  is  flue  to  so  great  a  man  renders  it 
necessary  to  show  in  a  few  words  why  this  statement  ( one  that 
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used  to  be  common  enough)  is  wholly  indefensible.  First,  the 
phenomena  in  question,  and  all  the  phenomena  within  the  scope 
of  our  Society,  are  not  contradictions,  but  merely  extensions  of 
our  existing  knowledge ;  they  may  be  strange  and  inexplicable, 
but  that  merely  indicates  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
new  facts  must  be  recognized  as  adequate.  As  Laplace  long 
ago  said  in  his  Theory  of  probabilities:  “  We  are  so  far  from 
knowing  all  the  agents  of  nature,  and  their  various  modes  of 
action,  that  it  would  not  be  philosophical  to  deny  any  phenom¬ 
ena  merely  because  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  they 
are  inexplicable.  'I'his  only  ought  we  to  do — in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  there  seems  to  be  in  admitting  the  facts,  should  be 
the  scrupulous  attention  we  bestow  on  their  examination.”  * 
I'hat  this  is  the  true  .spirit  may  be  seen  from  the  recent  dis- 
Ci)veries  in  connection  with  radium.  These  facts  appeared  even 
to  contradict  some  of  our  ])revious  knowledge.  We  always 
thought  of  an  atom,  as  Lucretius  did,  “  strong  in  solid  single¬ 
ness.”  as  the  mo.st  immutable  and  immortal  thing  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  universe.  Now  it  a])i)ears  to  be  capable  of  disintegration 
and  transmutation,  and  the  views  of  the  alchemists  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  revive;  scxiu  we  may  be  looking  for  the  ”  philosopher’s 
stone  ” — the  sulistance  that  by  its  presence  enables  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  other  heavy  atoms  to  come  about.  Thus  does  the 
whirligig  of  time  bring  its  revenges. 

r.ut  to  return.  There  is  another  fallacy  in  the  scientific  view 
exjjres.sed  by  1  lehnholtz.  lie  said,  as  many  do,  that  nothing 
could  make  him  believe  in  such  jihenomena.  But  belief  is  not 
a  voluntary  act  of  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  giv'en  or  withheld  at 
pleasure;  it  is,  obviously,  an  involuntary  state,  which  follows  if 
our  judgment  considers  the  evidence  adduced  adecpiate  and 
conclusive.  W’e  can.  of  course,  as  many  do,  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  evidence  ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  all  our  minds  there 
is  a  tendency  to  repel  the  intrusion  of  any  ideas  unrelated  to  our 
usual  habits  of  thought  and  which  therefore  involve  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  dislocation  of  our  mind:  .so  that  attention  to  evidence 
of  this  character  is  a  difficult  act  of  self-conquest.  Hence  every 
new  departure  in  thought  has  to  encounter  great  aberrations  of 
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mind.  But  when  attention  is  given,  and  the  evidence  consid¬ 
ered  adequate,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  you  won't  l)elieve  it. 

Is  there  any  other  ground  why  .science  should  not 
ungrudgingly  recognize  the  evidence  so  amply  given  in  our 
Proceedings?  I  have  recently  made  inquiries  among  some  of 
my  scientific  friends  who  stand  aloof  from  us.  to  know  what  is 
their  reason  for  so  doing.  Of  course  life  is  short,  the  claim  of 
each  particular  branch  of  scientific  investigation  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  exacting,  and  but  few  have  time  to  consider  the 
evidence,  d'his  is  obvious,  but  why  do  they  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  you  mention,  say,  telepathy,  or  the  faculty  of 
dousing?  Their  attitude  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  told  by 
that  remarkable  woman.  Miss  Caroline  T'ox,  and  which  I  think 
is  mentioned  in  the  memorials  of  her  life.  The  charming  resi¬ 
dence  of  Miss  Fox  in  Cornwall  was  the  meeting  ground  of 
many  famous  men  of  the  last  generation.  On  one  occasion  that 
great  Irishman,  Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton,  there  met  Sir  G. 
Airy,  then  Astronomer-Royal.  Hamilton  had  just  i)ub- 
lished  his  famous  mathematical  discovery  of  (luaternions,  and 
was,  I  believe,  explaining  it  to  .Airy.  After  a  short  time  Airy 
said.  “  T  cannot  see  It  at  all.”  Hamilton  replied,  “  I  have  been 
investigating  the  matter  closely  for  many  months,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  truth.”  ”  f')h,”  rejoined  .Airy,  ”  I  have  been  thinking 
over  it  for  the  last  two  or  three  minutes,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
it.”  This  is  why  some  of  our  scientific,  friends  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  our  researches.  'I'hey  feel  com])etent,  after  a  few 
minutes’  consideration,  to  reject  conclusions  which  may  have 
cost  ns  years  of  investigation. 

In  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  positive  o])inions  we  are  accu.s- 
tomed  to  hear  about  psychical  re.search  are  giv'en  judicially. 
That  is,  the  objector  speaks  of  his  conclusions  as  positivelv  as  if 
it  were  his  office  to  know  the  truth,  aiid  im])lies  that  anv  opposi¬ 
tion  is  a  thing  for  him  to  judge  of.  ”  He  is  annihilated,”  as 
Professor  l)e  Morgan  ])ointed  out  some  time  ago,  “by  being 
reduced,  no  matter  bow  courteouslv,  from  judge  to  counsel. 
P>nt  this  is  what  must  be  done.  The  jurisdiction  must  be  denied. 
The  great  art  is  not  to  juill  him  off  the  bench  without  ceremony, 
but  to  pull  the  bench  from  under  him.  without  bis  exactly  seeing 
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how  he  came  to  tumble,  and  without  proceeding  to  sit  upon  it 
yourself.” 


In(|uiry  among  my  scientific  friends  has  shown  me  that  the 
root  of  much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  scientific  skepticism  towards 
our  work  is  not  because  the  phenomena  are  startling  or  inex¬ 
plicable,  hut  because  they  cannot  be  repeated  at  pleasure;  hence 
Sf)  very  few  scientific  men  have  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
observations  some  of  us  have  made.  They  do  not  doubt  our 
good  faith,  but  they  think  we  may  have  been  mistaken  in  our 
conclusions,  and  until  we  can  reproduce  the  phenomena  before 
them  they  feel  justified  in  distrusting  our  results.  This  might 
well  give  ground  for  .suspense  of  judgment,  but  surely  not  for 
any  hostile  attitude.  It  is,  of  course,  most  desirable  to  be  able 
to  repeat  our  experiments  at  pleasure,  hut  the  very  nature  of  cur 
inf|uiry  ])recludes  this.  W’e  flo  not  refuse  to  believe  in  the  fall 
of  meteoric  stones  unless  we  can  see  one  falling.  We  may 
rer|uire  a  good  deal  of  well-attested  evidence  for  their  fall,  but 
once  the  fact  is  established,  the  stringency  of  the  evidence 
demanded  immediately  relaxes.  Xow,  uiKiuestionably  there 
are  at  present  more  capable  witnesses  who  can  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  and  careful  iiK|uiry  as  to  the  fact  of  telepathy,  or  of  what 
is  called  spiritualistic  ])henomcna,  than  there  are  persons  living 
who  can  testify  to  having  seen  the  actual  fall  from  space  of 
meteoric  stones. 

The  fact  is,  our  .scientific  friends  do  not  realize  the  profound 
difference  that  exists  between  tbe  conditions  of  a  physical  and 
of  a  psychical  experiment.  W'e  know  wbat  conditions  are 
re(|uisite  in  the  former  case,  we  do  not  know  what  they  are  in 
tbe  latter,  and  hence  the  difficultv  of  all  ])sychical  investigation 
and  the  uncertaintv  of  the  reproduction  of  any  given  ])he- 
nomenon. 

A  moment's  consideration  shows  that  tbe  demaiul  made  upon 
us  by  science  for  the  demonstration  at  any  moment  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  psychical  jihcnomenon  is  inconsistent  with  the  very 
object  of  our  in(|uirv.  T’sychical  experiments  depend  on  the 
mental  state  of  tbe  subject;  you  may  tell  a  person  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  but  whether  he  does  it  or  not  depends  on  the  person 
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addressed.  Pliysical  e.xi)erinients  are  itidependent  of  our  voli¬ 
tion ;  a  magnet  attracts  iron,  or  sets  itself  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  irrespective  of  <nir  mental  condition,  d'liis  obvious 
rlifference  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  is  constantly 
overlooked.  Physical  science  excludes  from  its  survey  the  cle¬ 
ment  of  personality,  with  which  we  have  to  deal  and  over  which 
we  have  little  or  no  control.  It  regards  all  phenomena  as 
strictly  impersonal,  and  finds  abundant  field  for  investigation 
within  the  narrow  limits  it  has  marked  out  for  itself:  the.se 
things  it  regards  as  real,  the  rest  as  sIkuIowv.  Phe  truth  is, 
of  c<nirse,  exactly  the  rever.se.  'I'he  reality  of  which  we  are 
conscious  is  our  .self,  our  personalitv.  It  is  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature  which  are  shadowy;  shadows  cast  by  some 
reality  of  which  our  .senses  tell  us  absolutely  nothing. 

There  is,  however,  no  rea.son  why  the  methods  so  successfully 
pursued  by  science  .should  not  also  he  ])ursued  in  the  study  of 
the  com])lex  and  shifting  phenomena  of  human  ])ersonality. 
Now,  this  is  precisely  the  object  of  our  Society — tlie  accunite 
investig^ition  of  that  wide  range  of  obscure  hut  wonderful 
powers  included  within  th.e  mysterious  thing  we  call  our  self. 
.A.lheit  we  are  hut  at  the  heginning  of  a  task  .so  vast  that  it  may, 
in  time  to  come,  make  all  the  discoveries  of  physical  science 
seem  trivial,  all  its  labors  seem  insignificant  in  comp.arison 
with  the  stu])cndous  problems  that  are  before  us. 

W’e  need,  therefore,  much  more  experimental  evidence  in 
every  department  of  our  work.  So  long  ago  as  1876,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  P>ritish  .\ssociation  in  that  year,  I  stated  that 
before  science  coidd  attack  with  any  ho])e  of  success  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  alleged  spiritualistic  phenomena,  we  must  know 
whether  definite  ideas  can  unconsciously  he  communicated  from 
one  person  to  aufither:  whether  such  a  thing  as  thought-trans¬ 
ference  does  really  exist.  Evidence  was  adduced  in  favor  of 
this  hypothesis.  W  e  have  done  much  since  then,  hut  much 
remains  to  he  done  before  telepathy  can  take  its  place  as  an 
accepted  axiom  of  .scientific  knowledge. 

There  is  one  question  in  reganl  to  telepathy  and  similar 
psychical  phenomena,  which  is  likely  to  remain  an  outstanding 
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difficulty.  By  what  pruccss  can  one  mind  affect  another  at  a 
distance?  Physical  science  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  “  action  at  a  distance.”  Energy  at  a  distance  reaches 
us  either  by  the  translation  of  matter  thru  space,  like  a 
flying  bullet,  which  carries  the  energy ;  or  by  the  intermediary 
action  of  some  medium,  like  the  transmission  of  sound-bearing 
wav'cs  thru  the  air,  or  (»f  luminiferous  waves  thru  the 
ether,  the  energy  being  handed  on  from  wave  to  wave.  We 
may  talk  of  brain  waves,  but  that  is  only  unscientific  talk,  we 
know  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  Neither  do  we  know  how  gravi¬ 
tation  acts  across  sjiace  :  by  what  means  such  tremendous  forces 
as  bind  the  .solar  system  t(\gether  are  either  exerted  or  trans¬ 
mitted  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  We  don’t  talk  of  gravita¬ 
tion  waves,  we  wait  for  further  knowledge  on  this  mysterious 
problem;  and  in  like  manner  we  must  patiently  wait  for  more 
light  on  the  mode  of  transmission  of  thought  thru  space. 
It  may  be  well  that  thought  tran.scends  both  matter  and  space, 
and  has  no  relation  to  either.  That  mass,  space,  and  time,  may 
only  be  but  the  mental  symbols  we  form  of  our  present  ma¬ 
terial  .system,  and  have  no  ultimate  reality  in  themselves. 

Another  fiuestion  is  as  follows :  May  not  the  uncertainty 
and  difficulty  of  our  ex|)eriments  in  thought-transference  partly 
arise  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  work  the  right 
way?  We  try  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  transmission  of  a  word 
or  idea  thru  some  conscious  and  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of 
the  percipient.  We  wait  for  a  verbal  or  written  response.  Is 
not  this  a  mistake?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  seek  for  evidence  of 
thought-transference  in  the  region  of  the  subconscious  life?  I 
believe  in  the  case  of  both  the  agent  and  percipient  the  con¬ 
scious  will  plays  only  a  .secondary  part.  This  is  also  true,  I 
think,  in  all  cases  of  suggestion,  and  of  the  therapeutic  effect  of 
suggestion.  It  is  notably  .seen  in  the  cures  wrought  by  what  is 
known  as  Christian  Science.  I  happen  to  have  had  occasion  to 
study  these  somewhat  carefully  of  late,  and  undoubtedly  re¬ 
markable  cures  are  effected,  it  may  be  by  suggestion,  but  with¬ 
out  the  usual  suggestive  treatment ;  the  only  formula  is  the 
“  Allness  of  God  ”  and  the  “  non-existence  of  disease.”  But 
the  healing  processes  are  set  going  by  a  purely  subconscious 
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act.  And  so  in  tclepatliy,  we  need  to  hand  over  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  subliminal  activities.  The  ditViculty  is  how  to  do  this. 
Hypnosis  is  one  way.  And  in  the  ordinary  waking  state,  the 
agent,  who  makes  the  suggestion,  or  transmits  the  idea,  would, 
I  believe,  do  so  more  etfectively  it,  after  the  intention  had 
soaked  into  his  mind,  he  left  it  alone,  so  far  as  any  conscious 
effort  was  concerned.  .And  the  ])ercipient  should  l)e  as  passive 
as  possible,  make  no  efffwt  to  guess  the  word,  hut  allow  the 
perception  t(j  reveal  itself  thru  some  involuntary  action. 
Automatic  writing  would  he  the  most  effective,  hut  that  is  not 
V'ery  common ;  the  twisting  of  the  forked  dousing  twig  might 
be  utilized,  indicating  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  its  motion; 
or  in  other  ways.  In  the  historical  researches  I  have  made  on 
the  so-called  divining  rod,  1  found  it  was  used  in  this  very 
manner  two  centuries  ago.  In  fact  what  we  need  to  learn  is 
the  language  of  the  subliminal  life,  how  it  speaks  to  us,  how  we 
can  speak  to  it.  The  voluntary  action  of  the  muscles  in  speech 
or  gesture  is  the  language  of  our  conscious  life  ;  the  involuntary 
action  of  our  muscles,  and  emotional  disturbance,  api)ear  to  he 
the  language  of  the  subconscious  life. 

Then  another  point  should  he  noticed,  the  fre(|uent  lagging 
of  the  impression  in  the  percipient.  I  observed  this  again  and 
again  in  my  first  experiments  in  thought-transference  25  years 
ago.  The  correct  reply  to  a  ])revious  experiment  would  some¬ 
times  come  in  answer  to  a  later  and  different  experiment.  I 
have  noticed  the  same  thing  also  in  dousing;  with  some 
dousers  the  motion  of  the  twig  lags  behind  the  moment  of  the 
impression;  it  turns  after  the  douser  has  passed  a  little  beyond 
the  right  spot.  We  have  precisely  similar  phenomena  in  physi¬ 
cal  science.  The  magnetic  state  of  iron  lags  a  little  behind  the 
magnetizing  force  it  is  subjected  to;  this  is  known  as  hysteresis, 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  lag  behind.  So  I  believe  there 
is  a  psychical  as  well  as  a  ])hysical  hysteresis,  and  if  so,  it 
should  he  reckoned  with  in  our  experiments.  It  is  improbable 
that  any  psychical  action,  even  of  telepathy,  occurs  without 
some  preceding  change  in  the  nerve  tissues ;  in  technical  phrase¬ 
ology  neurosis  must  always  precede  psychosis ;  and  then  this 
change  must  rise  till  it  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  create  the 
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reflex  that  moves  the  muscles.  And  all  this  inv'olves  time, 
which  may  he  ^ijreater  or  less,  and  so  account  for  the  occasional 
lag  we  observe. 

Other  ([uestions  suggest  themselves.  Is  it  the  idea  or  the 
word,  the  motion  or  the  expression  of  the  emotion,  that  is 
transmitted  in  telepathy?  Probably  the  idea.  If  so,  it  affords 
a  hint  tow  ards  the  interchange  of  thought  amongst  the  race  in 
spite  of  differences  of  language.  Language  is  hut  a  clumsy 
instrument  of  thought,  and  (juitc  incommensurate  to  it;  its 
arbitrary  signs  show  it  to  he  hut  the  rudiments  of  a  system 
which  the  evolutionary  ])rogress  of  the  race  may  lead  us  to  hope 
will  he  nu)re  perfect  in  the  future.  1  low  much  more  accurately 
should  we  he  able  to  transmit  complex  ideas  and  subtle  emotions 
if  thought  could  evoke  thought  without  the  mechanism  of 
speech,  d'his  may  now  he  the  case  in  the  state  of  life  in  the 
unseen.  'I'he  sanctity  and  privacy  of  our  minds  w'ill,  how-ever, 
recpiire  to  he  protected  from  unwelcome  intrusion,  and  this,  so 
far  as  our  c<inscious  life  is  concerned,  will  doubtless  he  within 
our  own  power  to  effect,  so  long  as  we  retain  control  over  our 
self-hood,  our  true  personal ity.'* 

Then,  again,  may  not  animals  share  with  man  this  telepathic 
power?  They  have  in  some  directions  keener  perceptive  facul¬ 
ties  than  man,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  strongly 
affected  by  what  we  call  apparitions.  It  may  he  that  animals, 
and  insects  like  the  ant  and  the  bee,  do  communicate  with  each 
other  by  .some  process  analogous  to  tele])athy.  It  is  worth  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  whether,  say,  a  favorite  dog  can  respond  to  a 
telepathic  impact  from  his  ma.ster.  Tn  centuries  to  come  it  is 
just  possible  that  thru  .some  such  interchange  of  feelings  we 
may  get  into  closer  communion  w'ith  all  .sentient  things. 

There  is  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  thought-transference,  which — so  far  as  I 
know — has  not  been  used,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  legitimate  argu¬ 
ment.  for  it  is  based  upon  the  underlying  unity  that  exi.sts 
thruout  Nature.  The  theory  of  gravitation  teaches  us  that 

•Ill  tli.1t  rem.irk.iHIe  hook  published  some  70  years  ajro.  I-aac  'I'.ivlor’s  /V/ir/rr?/ 
theory  of  anoth'r  /i  ff  (chap,  viii),  will  he  found  a  prevision  of  telepathy  and  of 
some  of  the  ideas  contained  i  i  the  foregoin"  jiaragraph. 
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every  grain  of  sand  on  every  seashore  in  this  world,  every 
particle  of  salt  in  every  salt  cellar,  is  forever  pulling  every 
grain  of  sand  or  salt,  not  only  on  this  earth,  but  on  every  planet, 
or  star,  in  the  whole  Universe.  And  vice  versa,  for  there  is  a 
reciprocal  inllucnce  ever  going  on  between  these  myriads  of 
remote  things.  Xay,  more,  such  is  the  solidarity  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  that  an  interchange  of  radiation,  as  well  of  attraction,  is 
ever  taking  place  between  things  on  this  earth,  and  also  between 
our  planet  and  every  member  of  the  solar  system.  No  fact  in 
physical  science  is  more  certain  than  this.  May  not  this 
“  theory  of  e.xchanges,”  this  mobile  eciuilihrium,  e.xtend  to  the 
psychical  as  well  as  the  i)hysical  universe?  Tennyson,  with 
pcjetic  prescience,  asks  in  Aylmer’s  Field : 

“.Star  to  star  vibrates  li^lit,  may  soul  to  soul 
.Strike  thru  a  titier  element  of  her  own  ?” 

Certainly  it  seems  verv  probable  that  everv  center  of  con¬ 
sciousness  is  likely  to  react  telepathicallv  upon  every  other 
center.  ■* 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  plav  of  vital  forces  should  he 
more  restricted  than  that  of  the  physical  forces;  that  radio-activ¬ 
ities  should  he  confined  to  inanimate  matter.  Tf  this  uncon¬ 
scious  radiation  and  reaction  is  going  on  between  mind  and 
mind,  then  observed  cases  of  telepathv  would  simply  mean  the 

^  Since  this  a  hircss  was  delivered  iny  attention  lias  been  drawn  to  Mrs.  I’.rown- 
injjX  s  rikin.;  s  inoet  on  “  l.ife,"  wherein  the  same  idea  is  eldiorated:  (loets  are 
ceria  n'y  vv  nnhrfnl  pioneers  of  th  iiitjlit.  before  telepathy  was  thought  of  Mrs. 
Br  ownino  wrote: 

“  Kach  i  reatnre  holds  an  insular  point  in  space; 

\e’  what  non  stirs  a  tinker,  hrealhes  a  soiiml, 
lint  all  the  mnltitiidinons  heinys  lonnd 
In  all  the  conniless  worlds,  with  time  and  )ilacc 
I'oi  their  conditions,  down  to  the  central  ha-e, 

I'hrill,  haply,  in  vilnation  and  rebound, 

I  if'  answedii};  life  aeiO's  the  vast  profound. 

In  full  ai  tiphoin  ,  by  a  c  niinon  orai  e  ? 

1  think  dlls  sudden  joyatince  which  ilhinits- 
.\  ihild’s  month  ^leep  lit;,  miauare  may  run 
hioiii  so  ne  son!  newly  loosened  from  earth’s  toinl's; 

I  think  this  passionate  sii;h,  which  half  be<;un 
1  stifle  back,  ma%  reach  and  stir  the  pltiines 
f)f  (iod’s  calm  .ifoel  standing;  in  the  Mtn.” 
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awakening  of  consciousness  to  the  fact  in  certain  minds.  Why 
some  and  not  all  minds,  and  why  so  fitfully  the  conscious  per¬ 
ception  should  be  aroused,  are  problems  we  must  leave  to  the 
future,  they  are  (piite  consistent  with  what  we  find  everywhere 
in  nature.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  inter¬ 
change  is  common  to  the  race,  and  is  the  chief  reason  why  all 
men  are  insensibly  molderl  by  their  environment.  Only,  as  I 
said  just  now.  I  believe  the  telepathic  exchange  emanates  from 
and  effects  the  subconscious  part  of  our  personality.  It  is 
potentially  conscious,  and  may,  and  probably  will  eventually 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  self-consciousness. 

W'e  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  are  constantly  being  made  upon  us,  of  whicb  we  take  no 
heed  ;  they  do  not  interest  us,  or  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
arouse  consciousness.  Rut  the  impressions  are  there,  they 
leave  a  mark  upon  us,  tho  we  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  they 
may  float  to  the  surface,  or  he  evoked  at  some  future  time.  One 
of  the  most  certain  and  striking  results  of  the  investigations 
made  by  our  Society  is  that  the  content  of  our  suhconscious 
life  is  far  greater  than  that  of  our  conscious  life.  Our  minds 
are  like  a  ])hotograj)hic  plate,  sensitive  to  all  sorts  of  impre.s- 
sions,  but  our  ego  develops  only  a  few  of  these  impressions, 
these  are  our  conscious  perceptions,  the  rest  are  latent,  awaiting 
development,  which  may  come  in  sleep,  hypnosis,  or  trance,  or 
by  the  shock  of  death,  or  after  death. 

Rut  even  here  and  now  this  subconscious  radio-activity  of 
thought  may  already  j)lay  some  part  in  the  growing  sense  of 
sympathy  and  humanity  we  find  in  the  race.  And  what  a 
change  would  be  wrought  if  it  were  suddenly  to  become  an 
element  of  consciousness  among  mankind.  To  realize  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race  would  not  then  he  a  pious  aspiration  or 
a  strenuous  effort,  but  the  reality  of  all  others  most  vividly 
before  us ;  involuntary  sharers  in  one  another’s  pleasures  and 
pains,  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men  would  be  the  factor  in  our 
liv'es  which  would  dominate  all  our  conduct.  W’hat  would  he 
the  use  of  a  luxurious  club  and  Parisian  cooks  if  the  privation 
and  suffering  of  the  destitute  were  telepathicallv  part  and  parcel 
of  our  lives?  Slowly  the  race  does  seem  to  be  awakening  to 
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the  sense  of  a  larger  self,  which  embraces  tlie  many  in  the  One, 
to 

"  A  heart  that  heats 

In  all  its  pulses  with  the  common  heart 
Of  humankind,  which  the  same  thiiifjs  make  s^lail. 

The  same  make  sorry.” 

The  instinct  of  true  religion,  like  the  insight  of  the  true  poet, 
arrives  at  some  great  verity  without  the  process  of  reasoning  or 
the  need  of  proof.  Thus  it  has  been  with  the  belief  in  prayer 
and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Skepticism  scoffs  at  a  mystery 
which  involves  the  direct  action  of  mind  on  mind  and  the  still 
greater  mystery  of  the  movement  of  the  Infinite  by  the  finite, — 
but  faith  remains  unshaken.  For  us  wayfaring  men,  however, 
reason  needs  some  help  in  climbing  the  steeps  attained  by  faith. 
And  is  not  this  help  afforded  by  the  steps  slowly  being  cut  in 
the  upward  path  by  means  of  psychical  research?  What  is 
telepathy  but  the  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  prayer?  No 
longer  need  our  reason  rest  cojitent  with  the  plausible  explana¬ 
tion  that  prayer  can  do  no  more  than  evoke  a  subjective 
response  in  the  suppliant,  that  it  is  unconceivable  how  the  Infinite 
and  the  finite  mind,  the  One  manifest  in  the  many,  can  have 
any  community  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  if  telepathy  be 
indisputable,  if  our  creaturcly  minds  can,  without  voice  or  sen¬ 
sation,  im])ress  each  other,  the  Infinite  mind  is  likely  thus  to 
have  revealed  itself  in  all  ages  to  responsive  human  hearts. 
Some  may  have  the  spiritual  ear,  the  open  vision,  but  to  all  of 
us  there  comes  at  times  the  echo  of  that  larger  life  which  is 
slowly  expressing  itself  in  humanity  as  the  ages  gradually 
unfold.  In  fact  the  teaching  of  science  has  ever  been  that  we 
are  not  isolated  in,  or  from,  the  great  co.smos;  the  light  of  suns 
and  stars  reaches  us,  the  my.sterious  force  of  gravitation  binds 
the  whole  material  univer.se  into  an  organic  whole,  the  minutest 
molecule  and  the  most  di.stant  orb  are  bathed  in  one  ancl  the  self¬ 
same  medium.  F.ut  surely  beyond  and  above  all  these  material 
links  is  the  solidarity  of  mind.  As  the  essential  significance 
and  unity  of  a  honeycomb  are  not  in  tbe  cells  of  wax,  but  in  the 
common  life  and  purpose  of  the  builders  of  those  cells,  so  the 
true  significance  of  nature  is  not  in  the  material  world,  but  in 
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the  mind  tliat  gives  to  it  a  meaning,  and  that  underlies  and 
unites,  tliat  transcends  and  creates,  the  phenomenal  world 
thru  which  for  a  moment  each  of  us  is  passing.  “  The  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  hut  the  things  which  are  unseen 
are  eternal.” 

I  will  now  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  another  branch  of  our 
researches,  which  has  special  interest  for  me  as  it  was  this 
subject  that  first  aroused  my  interest  in  experimental  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  to  which  I  gave  many  months  of  experimenting  long 
before  our  Society  was  founded.  I  refer  to  hypnotism. 

'I  here  are  no  doubt  many  present  who  remember  the  (nitcry 
that  was  once  rai.scd  against  the  investigation  of  hypnotism, 
then  called  mermerism.  Constant  attacks  were  made  by  the 
medical  and  scientific  world  f)n  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  reli¬ 
gious  world  on  the  other,  uixni  the  early  workers  at  this  subject. 
They  were  denounced  as  impostors,  shunned  as  i)ariahs,  and 
unceremoniously  pitched  out  of  the  synagogs  both  of  science 
and  religion  ;  and  this  within  my  own  memory.  Physiological 
and  medical  .science  can  only  hang  its  head  in  shame  when  it 
looks  hack  upon  that  ])eriod.  W'hat  do  we  find  to-day — the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hyi)notism  and  its  thera])eutic  value  recognized!  It  has 
now  become  an  integral  ])art  of  scientific  teaching  and  investi¬ 
gation  in  .several  medical  schof)ls,  more  especially  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  I  think  our  Society  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  have 
contributed  to  this  change  of  view,  and  the  work  of  our  mem¬ 
bers.  h'dmund  (iurney,  and  l)rs.  Arthur  Myers,  Milne 
Ilramwcll,  and  Lloyd 'ruckey,  has  added  much  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  subject  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overrate. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  how  the  ft)rmer  neglect  on  this  subject 
hv  science  relegated  it  to  the  ignorant  and  the  charlatan,  and  its 
practice  to  mvsterious  and  often  mischievous  public  amuse¬ 
ments.  These  are  now  less  common;  and  tho  the  public 
apprehension  of  the  dangerous  abuse  of  hypnotism  is  grossly 
exaggerated,  for  it  is  less  open  to  abuse  than  chloroform,  I,  for 
one,  am  stronglv  of  opinion  that  we,  as  a  Society,  should  dis¬ 
courage.  and  (as  in  many  Continental  countries)  get  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  forbid,  the  practice  of  hypnotism  except  under  proper 
medical  supervision. 
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Now,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Society  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  these  courageous  seekers  after  truth,  who  were  the 
pioneers  in  this  and  otlier  branches  of  psychical  research.  The 
splendid  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  those  distinguished 
physicians,  Drs.  Elliotson  and  Esdaile,  in  the  fields  of 
hypnotic  therapeutics  and  painless  surgery  under  hypnosis, 
should  never  he  forgotten,  any  more  than  the  later  work  of  Dr. 
Braid  of  Manchester.  Dr.  Elliotson,  tho  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  sacrificed  everything  for  the  advancement  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  mesmeric  hospital  in  London,  and 
the  similar  hospital  founded  in  Calcutta  by  an  enlightened  Gov- 
ernor-Gencral  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Esdaile,  did 
remarkable  work,  too  little  known  at  the  pre.sent  day.  I  am 
therefore  glad  to  see  in  Dr.  Milne  Bramwell’s  magnum  opus  on 
hypnotism  that  he  draws  sjiecial  attention  to  the  labors  of 
Elliotson,  E.sdaile,  and  Braid.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  how 
completely  these  pioneers  are  ignored  in  the  works  on  sugges¬ 
tive  therapeutics  by  Dr.  Bernheim,  Dr.  Liebeault,  Dr.  Scho¬ 
field,  and  some  others. 

Leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  now  within  the  purview  of 
science,  let  us  pass  to  the  extreme  or  advanced  wing  of 
psychical  research;  to  that  part  of  our  work  on  which  con¬ 
siderable  dififerences  of  opinion  exist  even  within  our  Society. 
T  refer  to  spiritualistic  phenomena.  \\'ith  regard  to  these  we 
tnust  all  agree  that  indiscriminate  condemnation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ignorant  credulity  on  the  other,  are  the  two  most 
mischievous  elements  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject.  Tt  is  because  we,  as  a  Society,  feel  that 
in  the  fearless  pursuit  of  truth  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of 
science  to  lead  the  way,  that  the  scornful  attitude  of  the 
scientific  world  towards  even  the  investigation  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena  is  so  much  to  he  deprecated.  Elence,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  were  pioneers  in  the  .study  of  hypnotism,  we  ought 
not  to  forget  the  small  band  of  investigators  who  before  our 
time  had  the  courage,  after  patient  inquiry,  to  announce  their 
belief  in  what,  for  want  of  any  better  theory,  they  called 
spiritualistic  phenomena.  No  doubt  we  can  pick  holes  in  their 
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method  of  invest ig-ation,  but  they  were  just  as  honest,  just  as 
earnest  seekers  after  truth,  as  we  claim  to  be,  and  they  deserve 
more  credit  than  we  can  lay  claim  to,  for  they  had  to  encounter 
g'reater  opposition  and  vituperation.  The  superior  person  then, 
as  now,  smiled  at  the  credulity  of  those  better  informed  than 
himself.  1  suppose  we  are  all  apt  to  fancy  our  own  power  of 
discernment  and  of  sound  judgment  to  be  somewhat  better 
tlian  our  neighbors'.  Ihit,  after  all,  is  it  not  the  common  sense, 
the  care,  the  patience,  and  the  amount  of  uninterrupted  atten¬ 
tion  we  bestow  upon  any  psychical  phenomena  we  are  iiu'esti- 
gating,  that  give  value  to  the  opinion  at  which  we  arrive,  and 
not  the  particular  cleverness  or  skepticism  of  the  observer?  The 
les.son  we  all  need  to  learn  is  that  what  even  the  humblest  of 
men  afftnn  from  their  own  e.xperience  is  always  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to,  hnt  what  even  the  cleverest  of  men,  in  their  ignorance, 
deny  is  never  worth  a  moment’s  attention. 

The  acute  and  powerful  intellect  of  Professor  He  Morgan, 
the  great  ex])oser  of  scientific  humhug,  long  ago  said,  and  he 
h,ad  the  courage  publicly  to  state,  that  however  much  the 
Spiritualists  might  he  ridiculed,  they  were  undoubtedly  on  the 
track  that  has  led  to  all  advancement  in  knowledge,  for  they 
had  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  old  times,  when  paths  had  to 
be  cut  through  the  uncleared  forests  in  which  we  can  now 
easily  walk.®  Their  spirit  was  that  of  universal  examination 
unchecked  by  the  fear  of  being  detected  in  the  investigation  of 
non.sense.  d'his  was  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Florentine 
Academicians  and  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  250 
years  ago;  they  set  to  work  to  prove  all  things  that  they  might 
hold  fast  to  that  which  was  good.  And  their  method  was  that 
of  all  scientific  research,  viz.,  to  start  a  theory  and  .see  how  it 
worked.  Without  a  theory  “  facts  are  a  mob,  not  an  army.” 
Meteorology  at  the  present  moment  is  buried  under  a  vast  mob 
of  observations  for  want  of  ingenuity  in  devising  theories ;  any 
working  hypothesis  is  better  than  none  at  all.  .And  .so  I  agree 
with  De  Morgan  that  the  most  sane  and  scientific  method  in 
psychical  re.search  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  propounding  a  theory 
because  it  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  to  have  courage  to  do 

‘  See  I’reface  of  From  matter  to  spirit  (p.  xviii). 
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so  and  see  if  it  works.  The  theory  of  thought-transference  led 
to  the  accmnulation  of  evidence  which  bids  fair,  sooner  or 
later,  to  place  telepathy  among  the  established  truths  of 
science. 

d'lie  amusing  feature  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  that, 
usually,  critics  who  resist  as  long  as  they  can  a  new  theory  are 
a])t  afterwards,  when  the  theory  becomes  widely  accepted,  to 
use  it  indiscriminately,  as  if  it  coveretl  all  obscure  phenomena; 
and  so  it  beccjines  a  kind  of  fetich  in  their  thoughts.  W'e  are  all 
familiar  with  the  imposture  theory,  with  the  coincidence  theory, 
and  with  the  telepathic  theory;  each  e.xcellent  in  its  way, 
but  most  foolish  and  unscientific  if  we  allow  any  one  of  them 
to  obscure  f)ur  vision  or  paralyze  our  investigation.  What  is 
to  be  reprobated,  as  De  Morgan  said,  “  is  not  the  wariness 
which  widens  and  lengthens  inf|uiry,  but  the  assiDnptioii  which 
prevents  and  narrows  it.” 

Instances  are  well  known  of  the  most  acute  and  careful 
inr(uirers.  trained  physical  detectives  we  might  call  them,  who 
having  begun  with  a  priori  reasoning  and  resolute  skepticism, 
when  they  hav'e  thrown  aside  their  preconceived  assumptions, 
and  given  the  necessary  time  and  patience  to  the  investigation 
of  one  particular  case,  have  gone  over  to  the  spiritualistic  camp. 
They  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  their  present  opinion,  but  w'e 
must  all  admit  they  have  far  better  reasons  for  forming  a 
judgment  than  any  of  us  can  have.  If  they  are  right,  it  follows 
that  the  particular  case  they  have  investigated  is  not  likely  to  be 
a  solitary  one,  but  typical  of  similar  cases  with  us  as  well  as 
with  them. 

Pray  do  not  .suppose  T  hold  a  brief  on  behalf  of  spiritualism 
either  as  a  practice  or  a  religion.  On  the  contrary,  to  my 
mind,  few  things  are  more  dismal  than  the  common  run  of 
spiritualistic  stvances.  Sometimes  they  revolt  one’s  feelings, 
and  alwavs  they  are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  Perhaps  the 
manifold  experiences  T  have  had  have  been  unfortunate,  and  I 
freely  admit  my  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  sittings 
with  professional  mediums,  where  what  are  called  physical 
manifestations  take  place,  which  always  seem  to  be  on  a  lower 
plane,  even  where  the  possibility  of  fraud  has  been  carefully 
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excluded.  X'evertlieless,  if  we  can  ^et  at  truth,  what  does  it 
matter  whether  we  draw  it  from  a  well  or  draj^  it  from  a  ho"? 

It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  feel  some  sympathy  with 
the  common  f)hjection  of  the  doubter  that  the  phenomena  are  of 
so  paltry  a  charaf'ter.  Hut  we  cannot  prescribe  to  nature,  we 
cannot  g^et  rid  >  the  leprosy  of  doubt  by  choosiuf^  rivers  of 
our  own  to  wash  in.  And  .so  we  must  be  content  with  what  we 
finch  After  all,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  nothin"  can  be 
paltry  or  mean  that  manifests  life. 

T’acteriolog'ists  spend  their  days  .searchiii"  for  evidence  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  life.  And  surely  any  evidence  of  personality 
that  j^ives  us  the  faintest  rudest  si"n  that  life  still  persists 
tho  the  clothin_"  of  the  body  be  gone,  is  worth  infinite  trou¬ 
ble  to  attain.  Tho  it  may  be 

“Only  a  sijjnal  sliown  and  a  voice?  from  out  of  the  darkness,  ' 

it  is  not  paltry.  In  fine,  it  is  this  natural  human  longin"  that 
renders  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  facts,  a  calm  and 
critical  weighin"  of  the  evidence,  so  difficult  and  yet  so  impera¬ 
tive. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
present  Prime  Minister  in  the  remarkable  address  he  delivered 
from  this  chair,  that  if  science  had  first  attempted  to  include 
in  its  survey  not  only  physical  but  ])sychical  phenomena  it 
might  for  centuries  have  lost  it.self  in  dark  and  difficult 
regions,  and  the  work  of  science  to-day  would  then  hav'e  been 
less,  not  more  complete.”  This  is  very  true,  the  foundations  of 
our  faith  in  the  undeviating  order  of  nature  had  to  be  laid  by 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  and  by  the 
discovery  of  the  orderly  evolution  of  life.  What  science  has 
now  established  is  that  the  universe  is  a  cosmos,  not  a  chaos, 
that  amidst  the  mutability  of  all  things  there  is  no  capricious¬ 
ness,  no  disorder:  that  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  however 
entangled  or  obscure  the  phenomena  may  be,  we  shall  never  be 
put  to  intellectual  confusion. 

Now,  if  instead  of  investigating  the  normal  phenomena  of 

^  Procfediugs  .S'.  P.  A’.,  vol.  x,  p.  5. 
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the  world  in  which  we  live,  science  had  first  grappled  with 
supernormal  phenomena,  it  would  not  have  reached  so  soon 
its  present  assured  belief  in  a  reign  of  law.  W'e  believe  that 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  obscure  phenomena  we  are  investigat¬ 
ing  will  in  time  come  to  us,  as  it  has  in  other  branches  of 
science,  hut  the  appearances  are  so  elusive,  the  causes  so  com¬ 
plex,  the  result  of  the  work  sometimes  so  disheartening,  that  we 
need  the  steadying  inlluence  of  the  habit  of  thought  engen¬ 
dered  by  science  to  enable  us  patiently  and  hopefully  to  pursue 
our  way. 

Possibly  historical  research  amongst  the  most  ancient  records 
may  give  us  fragmetits  of  unsus])ected  information;  for  it  is 
very  probable  that  many,  if  not  all  the  psychical  phenomena  we 
are  now  investigating  were  known,  and  the  knowledge  jealously 
guarded,  in  ages  long  past.  The  v'ery  high  civilization  which 
is  now  known  to  have  existed  thousands  of  years  before  Christ 
in  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasties,  makes  it  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  imagine  that  subjects  of  such  transcendent  interest  to 
mankind  were  not  then  part  of  the  learning  of  the  few,  part 
of  “  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.”  The  seizure  of  this  knowledge  by 
the  priestly  caste  and  its  restriction  to  themselves,  with 
penalties  to  all  intruders,  were  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
lower  civilization  that  followed.  Thus  psychical  phenomena 
became  veiled  in  my.stery,  and  ultimately  degraded  to  a  mis¬ 
chievous  superstition.  Mystic  rites  were  added  to  impress  the 
mnltitnde;  finally  divination,  enchantment,  augury,  and  necro¬ 
mancy  became  methods  of  wielding  a  my.sterious  |K)wer  held 
by  the  few.  But  such  practices  “  wearied  the  people’s  intellect, 
destroved  their  enterprise,  and  distorted  their  conscience.”^  The 
industry  and  politics  of  the  people  became  paralyzed  by  giving 
heed  to  an  oracle,  or  to  gibbering  spirits,  rather  than  to  rea.son 
and  strenuous  endeavor.  The  great  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
state.smen  of  their  day,  .saw  this  clearly  and  had  the  courage  to 
denounce  such  practices  in  unmistakable  terms;  warning  the 
people  that  by  using  these  things  as  an  infallible  guide,  or  as  a 
religion,  they  were  being  misled,  and  reason  was  being 
dethroned  from  her  seat.  And  so  the  burden  of  tlieir  speech 
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was,  “  Thy  spells  and  enchantments  with  which  thou  hast 
wearied  thyself  have  led  thee  astray.”  lienee  these  practices 
were  prohibited,  as  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  shows, 
localise  they  enervated  the  nation,  and  tended  to  obscure  the 
Divine  idea:  to  weaken  the  supreme  faith  in.  and  reverent  wor¬ 
ship  of,  the  one  omnipotent  lleinsij  the  Hebrew  nation  was  set 
a[)art  to  proclaim.  With  no  assured  knowledge  of  the  great 
world-order  we  now  possess,  these  elusive  occult  phenomena 
confused  l)oth  the  intellectual  and  moral  sense,  and  so  they 
were  wisely  thrust  asiilc.  Hut  the  danger  at  the  present  day 
IS  very  different.  Instead  of  a  universe  peofiled  with  unseen 
personalities,  the  science  of  to-day  has  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  as  Mr.  Myers  once  elo(|uently  said,  we  are  now 
taught  to  believe  “  the  Universe  to  he  a  soulless  interaction  of 
atoms,  and  life  a  paltry  misery  closed  in  the  grave.”  W'ere  the 
Hebrew  prophets  now  amongst  us,  surely  their  voice  would 
not  he  raised  in  condemnation  of  the  attempts  we  are  making 
to  show  that  the  order  of  Nature  contains  an  even  vaster  pro¬ 
cession  of  phenomena  than  are  now  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  recognized  science,  and  that  behind  the  appearances  with 
which  science  deals  there  are  more  enduring  and  transcendent 
realities. 

I  have  ventured  upon  this  digression  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
remove  the  misgivings  with  which  a  part  of  our  work  is 
regarded  by  some  leaders  of  religious  opinion,  who  from  time 
to  time  have  been  in  communication  with  me.  Perhaps  T  may 
also  add  that  the  aversion  which  some  feel  towards  any  in(|uiry 
into  spiritualistic  phenomena  arises.  T  think,  from  a  misappre¬ 
hension.  With  what  is  spiritual,  with  religion,  these  phenom¬ 
ena  have  nothing  in  common.  They  may  afford  us  a  rational 
belief  in  the  existence  of  life  without  a  visible  body,  of  thought 
without  material  protoplasm,  and  so  become  tbe  handmaid  of 
faith.  But  they  belong  to  a  wholly  different  order  from  that  of 
religious  faith.  Our  concern  is  solely  with  the  evidence  for 
certain  phenomena ;  and  as  Professor  Karl  Pearson  has  said, 
“  Whenever  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  for  tbe  mind  of 

**  C/.  latter  li.-ilf  of  Isai.ah,  47  ch. 
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men  to  know,  there  is  a  legitimate  problem  for  science.” 
Hence  all  appearances,  whether  of  microbes  or  of  men,  are 
legitimate  subjects  of  investigation.  Because  they  happen  to  be 
fitful,  or  phenomena  occurring  in  an  unseen  environment,  does 
not  render  the  investigation  improper  or  unscientific,  tho  it 
makes  it  considerably  more  difficult. 

\ow  the  investigations  we  have  iiublisheil  undeniably  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  that  human  iiersonality  embraces  a  far  larger  scope 
than  science  has  hitherto  recognized.  That  it  partakes  of  a  two¬ 
fold  life,  on  one  side  a  self-consciousness  which  is  awakened  by, 
and  related  to  time  and  space,  to  sense  and  outward  things;  on 
the  other  side  a  dee|)er,  slumbering,  but  |K)tential  consciousness, 
the  record  of  every  unheeded  past  impression,  possessing  higher 
receptive  and  perceptive  jiowers  than  our  normal  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  a  self  that,  I  believe,  links  our  individual  life  to  the 
ocean  of  life,  and  to  the  Source  of  all  life.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  long  ago  the  philosopher  Kant  instinctively  stated 
the  same  truth.  Fie  says:  “[It  is  possible  that]  the  human 
.soul  even  in  this  life  stands  in  imlissoluble  community  with  all 
immaterial  natures  of  the  spirit  world,  it  mutually  acts  upon 
them  and  receives  from  them  imjjressions,  of  which,  however, 
as  man,  it  is  unconscious  as  long  as  all  goes  well."  "  This,  of 
course,  was  Swedenborg’s  view.  lie  tells  us.  “  Man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  spiritual  world 
and  in  the  natural  world.”  Plotinus,  who  lived  in  the  third 
century,  held  a  similar  belief ;  this  was  in  fact  the  \  iew  of  the 
N’eo-IMatonists  and  of  the  later  mystics  generally.”’  Iti  con- 
tiection  with  this  subject  may  T  commend  to  you  the  perusal  of 

I'.s  wiril  kiintt'!'.  ich  weIss  niclit  wo  oder  wuin.  nocli  liewiesen  werden.  (lass 
(iie  menscliliclie  Seele  .luih  in  diesen  i.e-hen  in  einer  un.annOslich  verki  (ipften 
Geineinscliaft  init  alien  imniateriellen  Natnren  der  Gcisterwelt  slefie,  dass  sie 
weclisel weise  in  diese  wirke  nnd  von  i’lnen  t'.indrlkke  einpfan^e.  dcren  sie  sicli 
als  Menscdi  nielit  liewnsst  isf,  so  lans^e  alles  wofil  steht.”  (Kant’s  Sammlliihf 
Werkr,  I  lartenslein’s  |•'.dition,  1867.  vol.  ii,  p.  341.) 

Vaughan’s  Hours  with  the  mvstics,  vol.  i,  contains  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  views  of  the  Neo- I'latonisrs.  I’hilo  Jnd.'vus,  wiiling  from  Alexandria  a  few 
years  11.  c.,  savs,  “  This  alliance  with  an  upper  world,  of  which  we  are  coii'-cious, 
would  he  impossihle,  were  not  the  soul  of  man  an  indivisihle  portion  of  the  divine 
and  blessed  spirit.”  See  also  Thomas  Taylor’s  translation  of  some  of  the  woiks 
of  riotinus. 
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Dr.  Du  Prel’s  Philosophy  of  viysticisvi,  which  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  with  loving  labor  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  friends 
of  our  Society,  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey;  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  work  being  the  suggestive  introduction  which  Mr. 
Massey  himself  has  added." 

'I'here  is  one  interesting  ])oint  in  connection  with  spiritualis¬ 
tic  phenomena  which  is  worth  a  little  attention.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  the  jiroduction  of  these  phenomena  appears  to  be  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  some  special  person  whom  we  call 
“  mediumistic.”  'I'his  fact  affords  perennial  amu.sement  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  Ihit  from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this.  Recent  discoveries  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  companitively  few  .substances  possess 
what  is  called  radio-active  power.  L'nlike  ordinary  forms  of 
matter,  these  radio-active  bodies  possess  ;m  inherent  and 
peculiar  structure  of  their  own.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
absurd  in  sup])osing  that  there  may  be  a  comparatively  few  per¬ 
sons  who  have  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  mental  structure, 
differing  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Moreover,  the  pathologist 
or  alienist  does  iu)t  refuse  to  investigate  ejiilepsy  or  monomania 
because  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  human  Innings. 

Furthermore,  physical  science  giv’es  us  abundant  analogies  of 
the  necessity  of  some  intermediary  between  the  un.seen  and  the 
seen.  W'aves  in  the  luminiferous  ether  require  a  material 
medium  to  absorb  them  before  they  can  he  perceived  by  our 
senses.  The  intermediary  may  he  a  photographic  plate,  a 
fluorescent  screen,  the  retina,  a  black  surface,  or  an  electric 
re.sonator,  according  to  the  length  of  those  waves.  But  some 
medium  formed  of  ponderable  matter  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  render  the  actinic,  luminous,  thermal,  or  electrical  effects  of 
these  waves  perceptible  to  our  sen.ses.  .And  the  more  or  less 
perfect  rendering  of  the  invisible  waves  depends  on  the  more 
or  less  perfect  synchronism  between  the  unseen  motions  of  the 
ether  .and  the  response  of  the  material  medium  that  absorbs  and 
manifests  them. 

a  Ilpre  per'ni>s  T  ninv  a'M  one  line  expressive  of  iny  own  indebtedness  to  and 
afTec'ion  ite  reotrd  for  inv  dear  friend  (’.  C.  Massev.  whose  knowle'loe  of  all  that 
I'd  it'*s  f  » the  hi'.'her  problems  before  onr  Society  is  more  profound  than  that  of 
anv'tne  T  hnow. 
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Thus  we  find  certain  definite  jdiysical  media  are  necessary 
to  enal)le  oj)erations  to  become  ])erce|)til)le  which  otherwise 
remain  imperceptible.  Thru  these  media  energ-y  traversing- 
the  unseen  is  therel)y  arrested,  and,  passing  thru  ponderable 
matter,  is  able  to  affect  our  senses  and  arouse  consciousness. 

Xow,  the  nexus  between  the  .seen  and  the  unseen  may  be 
physical  or  psychical,  but  it  is  always  a  specialized  substance, 
or  living  organism.  Tn  some  cases  the  receiver  is  a  body  in 
a  state  of  unstable  e(|uilibrium,  a  sensitive  material — like  one 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  receivers  for  wireless  telegrapby — and  in 
that  case  its  behavior  and  idiosyncrasies  need  to  be  .studied 
beforehand.  It  is  doubtless  a  ])eculiar  psychical  state,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  know  nothing,  that  enables  certain  persons 
whom  we  call  mediums  to  act  as  receivers,  or  resonators, 
thru  which  an  un.seen  intelligence  can  manifest  itself  to  us. 
.\nd  this  recci)tive  state  is  jirobably  a  sensitive  condition  easily 
affected  by  its  mental  environment. 

We  should  not  go  to  a  photographer  who  took  no  trouble  to 
protect  bis  plates  from  careless  exposure  before  putting  tbem 
in  the  camera.  .And  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  expect  any¬ 
thing  but  a  confused  result  from  a  .so-called  medium  (Or 
automatist,  as  .Myers  suggested  they  should  be  called)  if  tlie 
mental  state  of  those  present  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the 
sensitive.  Infinite  p.'itiencc  and  laborious  care  in  observation  we 
must  have  (as  in  all  dirticult  investigation),  but  what  good 
results  from  any  .scientific  research  could  we  c.xpect,  if  we 
started  with  the  presum])tion  thtit  there  was  nothing  to  investi¬ 
gate  but  imposture? 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  medinmship,  it  seems  tn 
me  very  probable  that  a  medium,  an  intermediarv  of  .some  .sort, 
is  not  only  rcfiuired  on  our  side  in  the  seen,  but  is  .also  recpiired 
on  the  other  side  in  the  unseen.  In  .all  communication  of 
thought  from  one  person  to  another  a  <lonble  translation  is 
necessary.  Thought,  in  .some  inscrutable  w.ay.  acts  upon  the 
medium  of  our  brain,  and  becomes  expressed  in  written  or 
.spoken  words.  These  words,  after  ])assing  thru  si)ace.  have 
again  to  be  translated  back  to  thought  thru  the  medium  of 
another  brain.  That  is  to  say.  there  is  a  descent  from  thought 
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to  gross  matter  on  one  side,  a  transmission  thru  space,  and 
an  ascent  from  gross  matter  to  thought  on  the  other  side.  Now, 
the  so-called  medium,  or  automatist,  acts  as  oxir  brain,  trans¬ 
lating  for  us  the  impressions  made  upon  it  and  which  it  receives 
across  space  from  the  unseen.  But  there  must  be  a  corre¬ 
sponding  descent  of  thought  on  the  other  side  to  such  a 
telepathic  form  that  it  can  act  upon  the  material  particles  of  the 
brain  of  our  medium.  Tt  may  be  e\Tn  more  difficult  to  find  a 
spirit  medium  there  than  here.  No  doubt  wisely  so,  for  the 
invasion  of  our  con.sciousncss  here  might  otherwise  be  so  fre¬ 
quent  and  troublesome  as  to  paralyze  the  conduct  of  our  life. 
It  is  iio.ssible,  therefore,  that  much  of  the  difficulty  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  manifestations  which  are  recorded  in  our  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  in  the  very  valuable  contribution  which  Mr. 
Piddington  has  jnst  given  us  of  sittings  with  Mrs.  Thompson, 
arc  due  to  inevitable  difficulties  in  translation  on  both  sides.”  '* 

I'urthcrmorc,  if  my  view  be  correct,  that  the  self-conscious 
part  of  our  personality  jilays  but  a  subordinate  part  in  any 
telepathic  transmission,  whether  from  incarnate  or  discarnate 
minds,  we  shall  realize  how  enormously  complex  the  problem 
becomes.  So  that  the  real  persons  whom  we  knew  on  earth 
may  find  the  difficnlty  of  self-manifestation  too  great  to  over¬ 
come.  and  ftnly  a  fitful  fragment  of  their  thoughts  can  thus 
reach  us. 

'I'here  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  matter  which  to  me 
seems  very  probable.  I'hc  transition  from  this  life  to  the  next 
may  in  some  respects  resemble  our  ordinary  awakening  from 
sleep.  The  discarnate  .soul  not  improbably  regards  the  circum- 
starccs  of  his  past  life  “  in  this  dream-world  of  ours,”  as  we 
now  regard  a  dream  upon  awakening.  If,  even  immediately 

[me  I'arli)W.  who  h.n  m^ide  a  close  study  of  tliese  coinuumii  alioiis, 
write'  lo  me  on  tl)i'  pomf  “  The  almost  unimnninable  difTicidly  in  tommimi- 
catin  r  11  IV  tccounl  for  many  rif  the  failures,  mistakes,  and  ,al  surdities  we  notice. 
I  tliink  ne  are  apt  to  lay  too  niucli  stress  on  the  want  of  memory.  y\part  from 
piir-lv  eei  I  -ntlal  considerations,  there  seems  a  tendency  to  re”aiil  it  .as  a  larfjer 
an  I  m  >re  essentiil  element  of  I’ersonality  than  it  really  is.  In  mv  own  case,  for 
iu'la  I  anv  triviil  cause — a  Jie  uhn  he,  a  cold,  or  a  little  flurry — scaiteis  my 
inemo’v  for  oro  ler  names.  I  can  easily  imaoine  myself  forjrettint;  my  own  name 
with  >nr  'n  T-rino  from  any  serious  confusion  of  intellect  in  other  respects,  or  the 
leas'  decay  of  personality.” 
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upon  awakening,  we  try  to  recall  all  the  incidents  of  a  more  or 
less  vivid  dream,  we  find  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  so,  how 
fragmentary  the  whole  appears ;  and  yet  in  some  way  we  are 
conscious  the  dream  was  a  far  more  coherent  and  real  thing 
than  we  can  express  in  our  waking  moments.  Is  it  not  a 
freciuent  and  provoking  experience  that  whilst  some  trivial 
features  recur  to  us,  the  dream  as  a  whole  is  elusive,  and  as  time 
passes  on  even  the  most  vivid  dream  is  gone  beyond  recall? 
May  it  not  he  that  something  analogous  to  this  awaits  us  when 
we  find  ourselves  amid  the  transcendent  realities  of  the  unseen 
universe?  The  deep  impress  of  the  present  life  will  doubtless 
be  left  on  our  personality,  but  its  details  may  be  difficult  to 
bring  intf)  consciousness,  and  we  may  find  them  fading  from  us 
as  we  wake  to  the  dawn  of  the  eternal  day. 

Whatever  view  we  take,  the  records  of  these  manife.stations 
in  our  Proceedings  give  us  the  impression  of  a  truncated  per¬ 
sonality,  “  the  dwindling  remnant  of  a  life,”  rather  than  of  a 
fuller,  larger  life.  Hence,  whilst  in  my  opinion  psychical 
research  docs  show  us  that  intelligence  can  exist  in  the  unseen, 
and  personality  can  survive  the  shock  of  death,  we  must  not 
confuse  mere,  and  perhaps  temporary,  survival  after  death  with 
that  higher  and  more  expanded  life  which  we  desire  and  mean 
by  immortality,  and  the  attainment  of  which,  whatever  may  be 
our  crcefl,  is  only  to  be  won  through  the  “  process  of  the 
Cross.”  For  it  is  by  self-surrender,  tbe  surrender,  that  is,  of 
all  that  fetters  “  W'hat  we  feel  within  ourselves  is  highest,” 
that  we  enter  the  pathway  of  self-realization.  Or  as  Tennyson 
expresses  it : 

“  'I'hro’  loss  of  Self 

The  "  tin  of  such  lar"e  life  as  Ttintch’d  with  out  s 
Were  .Sun  to  spark— unshadowahle  in  words, 

Theinselves  hut  shadows  of  a  shadow-world.”  ” 
n  So  .also  (joetlic: 

Und  so  l.anjT  dn  d.as  id'  ht  hast 
Itieses:  ‘stirhiind  werde'! 

I’dst  dll  niir  (dll  trlilier  (last 
.Xuf  der  dtiiiken  I'.rde.” 

W.  F.  Pi.XRRF.TT 

RoV.M,  CoI.I.I'.CK  of  SriF.NCK, 

1)1111. IN,  IkFI.AM) 
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DISCUSSION 

PRIMARY  ’  AND  “SECONDARY"  IN  EDUCATION 

Ueadiiig  over  again  an  article  of  DcCiarnio’s  upon  “  Most 
pressing  prol)lenis  concerning  the  elementary  course  of  study,” 
I  find  the  following;  “  The  most  essential  problems  arc  as  fol¬ 
lows;  I.  When  shall  a  study  he  first  introduced?  ’’ 

Strictly  speaking,  as  we  all  know,  studies  are  not  ”  intro¬ 
duced  ”  to  children  within  the  school  course,  even  tho  we  in¬ 
clude  the  kindergarten.  No  child  enters  the  infant  school  who 
has  not  studied  most  of  the  sciences  and  acquired  the  use  of 
words  from  several  of  the  languages.  His  religious  life  has 
begun,  and  history  and  art  have  not  esca])ed  his  young  vo¬ 
racity  for  knowledge. 

lie  may  not  know  geography  as  a  basic  science,  hut  he  has 
seen  the  de])ressions  and  elevations  in  the  earth’s  surface  close 
about  him — the  hollows  where  the  rains  run  down,  and  the 
crests  and  ridges  that  rise  out  of  the  disappearing  Hood  or  the 
static  pond.  Children  of  the  prairies,  and  even  children  of  the 
shuns,  learn  .some  gec'graphy  as  .soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
run  out  of  doors,  while  the  children  of  hilly  regions  gather  a 
wealth  of  geographical  knowledge.  'I'he  forested  mountain¬ 
sides — f(  rested  because  the  steep  slopes  are  not  g(K)d  for  the 
plow,  and  man  has  there  left  nndisturhed  the  woods  that  once 
covered  most  of  the  lowlands  as  well;  the  everlasting  rocks, 
against  which  the  rains  spatter  and  dash  without  i)erceptible 
effect ;  the  swamps,  where  grow  the  coar.se  gras.se.s — all  of  the.se 
become  his  intellectual  ])roperty  without  waiting  for  the  offices 
of  the  teacher. 

I  Ic  may  not  know  geology  and  mineralogy  to  he  the  ne.\t  in 
logical  order  among  the  natural  sciences,  hut  he  knows  more 
or  less  of  stones,  according  to  o]q)ortunity,  native  imiinlse  as 
a  student,  and  stimulus  from  incidents  that  excite  first  interest 
in  special  fields  of  observation. 
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lie  may  not  know  that  botany  deals  with  the  next  develop¬ 
ing  aspcet  of  ereati  n,  and  zoology  with  the  next,  and  history 
and  the  arts  witli  llie  next,  and  psychology  and  st)ciulogy  with 
tile  next,  hnt  he  knows  sianething  of  every  one  of  them,  lias 
he  not  studied  iii.s  mother  to  discover  her  mental  ways  and  get 
his  own.  and  is  not  this  psychology? 

So  much  we  all  know.  ;md  yet  we  talk  of  “  introducing  ”  the 
several  studies  to  the  ehild  at  school.  Just  what  do  we  mean? 

The  child's  first  study  of  all  sciences  is  purely  empirical, 
lie  seelcs  not  organization  of  knowledge,  but  only  the  facts 
themselves.  The  question.  “  W  hen  shall  we  introduce  a 
study?"  must  mean,  “  When  sh.all  we  introduce  orde;  among 
the  facts  of  this  science  by  separating  them  from  the  facts  of 
other  sciences,  teaching  their  mutual  relations,  and  showing 
other  facts  to  fill  the  gaps  in  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  what  the 
science  embraces  in  its  treatment?"  I'nless  we  thus  introduce 
organization  and  distinctness  into  a  Inxly  of  fact  already  pos- 
■sessed  by  the  pupil,  we  "  introduce  "  lujthing  to  which  w'e  can 
give  a  name. 

r>ut  this  does  not  belong  to  primary  education.  Psycholog¬ 
ically — and  how  else  may  we  properly  distinguish  between 
“  primary  "  and  secondary  "  in  education  ? — it  belongs  to 
the  secondary  stage  of  study,  as  the  writer  tried  to  show  some 
years  ago  in  a  hrochure  entitled,  I'hc  costing  school. 

The  child  may  begin  to  analyze  and  classify  words,  and  to 
add  tbem  to  bis  available  vocabulary  by  groups  instead  of  sin¬ 
gly,  as  soon  as  he  enters  scluxd,  but  the  study  of  language  per 
•vr  begins  with  grammar.  W'l'.en  he  takes  up  grammar  and 
rhetoric  under  their  definitions,  as  the  science  and  art  of  lan¬ 
guage,  or  of  any  particular  language,  and  begins  to  arrange 
his  facts  and  di.scovered  relations  and  laws  under  these  heads, 
he  is  undergoing  secondary  education.  In  other  words,  pri¬ 
mary  education  ends  with  a  definition,  and  secondary  education 
licgins  with  one.  And  here  is  a  distinct  demarcation  which 
we  must  have  in  mind  when  we  talk  alxiut  "  introducing  ”  a 
study. 

'file  order  in  which  the  studies  should  be  thus  introduceil  de- 
liends  not  upon  the  logical  order  in  which  they  come  out  of 
one  another,  but  upon  the  child’s  psychological  relation  to  each. 
In  which  field  does  his  apperceptive  power  develop  first?  Tn 
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which  is  the  structural  plan  of  the  science  the  simplest  and  the 
niDSt  ohvions?  ( 'ieo,ijraphv  seems  to  come  first  and  to  he  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  zodlo.i,>-y  and  physics.  Clrammar  should  prohahly  fol¬ 
low  mathematics  and  lead  to  lo.nic  in  the  order  of  detinitne 
study. 

But  the  (|nesti(jn  1  wish  to  raise  is  this:  1  lavinjj^  decided 
what  we  mean  l)v  “  inlrodncin.<T  ”  the  studies,  and  arranijed 
them  in  jtroiR’r  ])svcholo£>-ical  order  for  introduction,  what  shall 
we  do  with  these  words,  "  primary  ”  and  “  secondary,"  which 
have  been  ajtplied  so  loo.sely  to  schools  of  j^rades  not  distinctly 
different?  It  is  time  we  cleared  up  thont^ht  and  lanf^na^e  alike 
in  onr  classifictition  of  .schools,  'fhe  '“primary"  school  he- 
comes  secondary  as  soon  as  it  introduces  tJi'eoj^Taphy  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  field  of  knowledge.  'The  grammar  school  remains  pri¬ 
mary  as  lonj^  as  it  eiij^aj^es  in  the  empirical  study  of  any  line  of 
fact,  not  yet  havintj;  led  u])  to  the  definition  of  that  particular 
.science. 

"  Preitaratory  "  is  a  most  appropriate  de.scriptive  term  for 
a  school  which  is  enj.ii'a^'ed  in  lifting’  its  pn])ils  to  a  plane  of 
study  wliich  shall  he  wholly  secondary,  or  definitive.  But 
this  term  has  long  heen  in  n.se  in  a  restricted  sense,  and,  more¬ 
over,  would  not  he  ixipnlar.  because  too  suggestive  of  the  col¬ 
lege  for  all  and  as  :i  supreme  aim  of  tuition  in  "  the  i)eople‘s 
schools."  Bless  the  jealousy  that  folds  its  arms  about  its  iiKjst 
precious  institution  to  ])rotect  it  from  the  intrusion  of  the  aris- 
tfK'ratic  ide:i — hut  shall  we  not  force  this  term  a  little,  never 
theless,  and  take  all  risks,  rather  than  continue  the  indefinite 
and  nn.scholarly  use  of  “  primary  "  and  "  secondary  "? 

Eli.kn  E.  Kknyox  W.arnkr 
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The  place  of  industries  in  elementary  education— 15y  Kai  iiarink  Ki.iz aiu'  rii 
Dorr.  t!liicago:  The  University  of  (ihlcago  I’ress.  278  p.  $1  00  net. 

'I'liis  hook  is  not  a  treatise  on  Industrial  h'diieation  a> 
commonly  tmderstood,  hut  a  brief  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
general  jtrohlem  of  manual  tniining  in  its  broader  aspects  as 
the  basis  of  elementary  education,  d'he  author  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  “industry  is  the  substructure  of  society  which 
conditions  its  very  existence,”  and  “  that  that  which  is  the 
condition  of  life  itself  and  the  fountain  source  of  the  arts  and 
institutions  of  society  should  have  a  place  in  the  education  of 
the  young.”  As  industrial  life  in  all  ages  has  formed  the 
basis  of  social  life  and  of  institutions,  the  study  of  the  leading 
industrial  processes  of  the  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
society  should  he  made  a  means  of  iuter])reting  to  the  child  the 
industrial  conditions  and  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
these  varifuis  periods  or  stages.  “  It  is  because  it  is  helievetl 
that  the  industrial  training  of  the  young  holds  in  solution  the 
e.ssential  ideas  that  underlie  the  various  activities  of  society, 
and  that  this  substratum  of  experience  in  industrial  processes 
is  as  necessary  a  condition  for  the  normal  development  of  the 
individual  as  racial  industry  has  been  for  the  maintenance 
and  advance  of  society  itself,  that  the  (piestion  is  heginning  to 
command  the  attention  of  thoughtful  ])eople.” 

The  fundamental  industrial  processes.  esj)ecially  those 
|)racticed  thru  the  long  ages  preceding  the  dawn  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  developed  psychic  reactions  w  hich  have  become  hereditary 
in  the  race  and  constitute  what  w  e  call  “  instincts.”  'I  hru 
the  long  hunting  and  fishing  stages,  for  example,  instinctive 
reactions  were  developed  which  abide  with  us  to-day  even 
thru  middle  life,  and  wdiich.  in  the  case  of  children,  invest  all 
the  industrial  processes  connected  with  them  with  an  inher¬ 
ited,  instinctive  interest  which  must  he  treated  as  basal  in 
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education.  “  The  deep-seated,  permanent,  and  ahidin.c:  im¬ 
pulses  are  tlie  result  of  racial  experiences  before  man  had 
emerged  from  the  savage  stage  ”  ( j).  8).  In  short,  the  in¬ 
stincts,  which  are  the  oldest  and  the  most  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  psychic  life,  have  largely  developed  in  connection 
with  the  industrial  processes  necessary  to  maintain  life, 
especially  during  the  early  periods  of  the  race,  and  must 
therefore  he  made  fundamental  in  education.  “  How  to  make 
use  of  the  emotional  attitudes  .  .  .  how  to  direct  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  afford  the  child,  in  each  stage  of  development, 
an  experience  suited  to  his  capacity  in  the  fundamental 
|)rocesses  hy  which  society  in  all  ages  sustains  itself;  how  to 
transform  the  dramatic  and  play  instincts  of  the  child  into  the 
real  interests  of  adult  life  without  diminution  in  their  vigor 
and  purity — these  are  iimst  \  ital  problems  in  education  ” 
(]).  lo).  “  1'his  work  is  an  attem])t  to  make  clear  that  there 
is  a  closer  relation  than  is  usually  recognized  between  the 
attitudes  of  the  child  and  the  serious  activities  of  society  in 
all  ages.  It  is  an  attemi)t  to  bring  together  from  the  domain 
of  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  anthropology,  sociology, 
and  history,  on  the  other,  ideas  that  will  mutually  re-enforce 
each  other  ”  (  p.  6 ) . 

'I'he  hook  consists  of  live  chapters,  of  which  the  first  is 
introducttiry  in  character  and  the  last  gives  a  brief  summary 
of  the  discussion  and  some  general  conclusions.  'I'he  second 
chapter  discusses  the  periods  of  the  industrial  activities  under 
the  customary  three  heads  of  house  industries;  town 
economy,  or  the  period  of  the  handicrafts;  and  national 
economy,  or  the  age  of  machinery  and  the  factory.  To 
many  teachers  unfamiliar  with  anthropolo.gy  and  the  history 
of  industrial  evolution  this  chapter  will  prove  interesting  and 
very  suggestive.  The  third  chapter  traces  the  origins  of 
attitudes  that  underlie  industry,  and  the  fourth  discusses  in 
a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  way  practical  applica¬ 
tions.  'I'his  chapter  contains  much  that  is  new  in  educa- 
iional  literature  and  serves  admirably  to  make  clear  to  the 
reader  the  general  theory  on  which  the  hook  is  based. 

While  the  hook  is  one  w  hich  every  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  can  read  with  much  profit,  it  is  indispensahle  to  the 
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teacher  of  manual  training.  It  presents  an  outlook  upon  the 
general  problem  of  manual  training  far  broader  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  one  which  regards  manual  skill  as  the  highest,  if  not 
the  sole,  aim.  It  is  the  most  important  contribution,  on  the 
theoretical  side,  yet  made  to  the  solution  of  the  perplexing 
problem  as  to  what  kind  of  hand  work  should  constitute  the 
course  in  manual  training  in  the  grades  below  the  fifth  or  sixth 
in  the  elementary  schools.  It  prescribes  no  course  and  does  not 
discuss  details,  but  it  clearly  presents  the  point  of  view  from 
which  this  unsolved  problem  must  be  approached,  if  it  is  to  be 
solved.  The  author  has  given  for  manual  training  the  point  of 
view  which  Dr.  Gulick  gave  some  years  ago  for  physical  train¬ 
ing,  when  he  defined  play  as  “  a  rehearsal  of  ancestral  w'ork  ” 
and  showed  that  physical  trainingmust  be  based  on  the  instincts 
and  that  its  chief  problems  are  not  physiological  but  psycho¬ 
logical.  The  chief  factor  in  manual  training  is  the  psycho¬ 
logical  one — the  psychic  “  attitude  of  the  child,”  as  the  author 
calls  it.  It  is  the  psychic  factor  which  distinguishes  play  from 
work  and  work  from  drudgery,  and  determines  the  educational 
value  of  the  mechanical  or  industrial  jirocess  to  be  taught. 

The  chief  defe.ct  of  the  book  is  its  brevity.  Its  many 
abstract  statements  in  the  chapters  other  than  the  fourth 
should  be  made  clear  by  illustrative  examples.  Certain  parts 
of  the  book  are  needlessly  difficult  to  read  by  reason  of  this 
lack  of  examples.  The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  giving  a 
point  of  view,  not  in  outlining  a  course  of  work  in  manual 
training.  Certain  of  its  suggestions  may  be  fanciful,  and 
others  may  be  wholly  impractical  with  the  limitations  under 
which  public  schools  must  be  conducted  in  the  larger  cities. 
All  this,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  high  value  of  the 
book  as  a  suggestive  discussion  of  fundamental  truths. 

Thomas  AI.  Balliet 

Nkvv  Y(jrk  Univkrsity 

The  lighting  of  schoolrooms — I5y  Stvart  H.  Rowe.  New  York.  I.ongiu.-ms. 

Green  &  Co.,  1904  xii-(-94  p.  $1.00  »et. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Risley  of  Philadelphia  has  prepared  the  introduc¬ 
tion  for  this  book.  It  covers  four  pages  of  interesting  and 
instructive  matter  in  which  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  is 
set  forth  in  a  clear  and  succinct  manner.  The  author  in  his 
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treatment  traces  defective  lighting  of  schoolrooms  to  three 
sources:  the  selection  of  sites  hy  the  board  of  education,  the 
construction  of  rooms  hy  architects,  and  the  ignorance  of 
teachers  in  shutting  off  light,  or  in  admitting  too  much  of  it 
when  it  should  be  cut  off. 

In  the  selection  of  the  school  site,  the  author  has  embodied 
the  very  highest  hvgienic  conditions  with  the  best  kind  ol 
hard-headed  practical  common-sense.  I'he  building  should 
be  .so  located  that  light  enough  is  furnished,  even  on  the 
darkest  days,  and  the  teacher  i<  advised  to  co-o])erate  with 
the  architect’s  ])lans.  and  to  follow  out  his  suggestiojis  in 
securing  and  controlling  the  light  so  that  the  children  shall 
enjoy  the  benetit  of  it.  It  is  stated  as  a  principle  that  neigh¬ 
boring  buildings  should  be  distant  not  less  than  twice  their 
height  from  the  school  building,  or  to  turn  the  proposition 
around,  the  school  house  or  room  should  be  twice  the  distance 
from  other  buildings  that  they  are  high,  d'he  principle  is  en¬ 
forced  and  illustrated  in  regard  to  buildings,  streets,  and  other 
obstacles.  It  is  also  recommended  that  in  order  to  secure 
well-lighted  rooms  in  every  part  of  a  large  .schoolhouse. 
the  building  should  face  the  middle  ])oiuts  of  the  com 
pass,  d  in's  construction  would  make  the  northeast  corner 
rooms  as  well  lighted  as  the  other  rooms.  The  aiiKjnnt  of 
window  space  for  each  room  is  better  treated,  and  in  a  more 
practical  manner,  than  in  any  other  book  or  i)amphlet  pub 
lished  in  this  country.  Instead  of  the  old  theory  that  the 
window  space  should  be  a])])roximately  one-tenth  of  the  floor 
space  to  each  room,  the  author  believes  the  minimum  should 
be  one-si.\th,  or  better  still,  one-fourth.  .Suitable  diagrams 
show  where,  and  at  what  heights,  the  windows  should  be 
placed,  taking  into  consideration  the  dimensions  of  the  room. 

.\nother  point  the  author  urges  is  that  the  light  should 
come  in  from  the  left:  not  from  the  front,  or  from  both  right 
and  left.  An  exception  is  apparently  made  in  those  locali¬ 
ties  in  which  much  soft  coal  is  used  as  fuel.  Tt  may  be  that 
the  best  method  f)f  lighting,  under  such  conditions,  would  be 
from  the  left  and  the  rear. 

In  order  to  ha\  e  the  light  enter  the  room  as  a  unit,  the  win¬ 
dows  should  be  broad,  thus  avoiding  cros.s-lights,  and  the 
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windows  should  be  as  close  together  as  possible,  but  the  walls 
must  not  be  endangered.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
window  shades,  and  bow  they  should  be  used  by  tbe  teacher. 

d'be  plan  of  tbe  book  includes  new'  buildings,  old  buildings, 
.ind  remodeled  buildings.  Every  phase  of  ligbting  is  dis¬ 
cussed, — tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  seats,  and  tbe  distribution 
of  light  into  all  ])arts  of  tbe  room. 

L  luler  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Teacher's  Duty,  tbe  directions  are 
simple,  plain,  explicit,  and  to  tbe  point.  Resi)onsibility, 
whether  with  tbe  board  of  education,  tbe  architect,  tbe  princi- 
l)al,  or  tbe  teacher,  is  placed  exactly  where  it  belongs. 

Xo  superintendetit,  principal,  teacher,  or  architect  should 
fail  to  read  this  book.  Besides,  it  is  a  baudbook  that  every 
member  of  a  b(jard  of  education  that  belongs  to  tbe  building 
committee  should  not  only  read,  but  carrv  around  in  bis 
pocket  to  study.  Tbe  author  has  rendered  a  real  helpful 
service  in  preparing  this  volume  in  tbe  interest  of  tbe  chil¬ 
dren  now  in  school,  and  of  future  generations.  It  beads  the 
list,  and  it  will  not  be  improved  upon  in  many  a  year. 

J.  M.  ( iUKK.X Wooli 

Kansas  Cnv,  Mo.  • 

Allen  and  Greenough’s  New  Latin  grammar  — Ivlited  hy  J.  11.  (lUi  1  soi  on. 
If,  1,.  Kli  rkKii(;K,  A.  A.  lltjWAUli,  and  Ili  NJ.  I,.  It’Uoi^K.  llos'on:  Hum  iV 
Co.,  1903.  x  +  490  |).  Sc 20. 

AJLatin  grammar— lly  W'ii.i.ia.m  (Iakdnkk  IIai.k  and  Caki.  Dakii.no  llucu. 

llostoii;  Ginn  &  Co.,  1903.  xi4-33S  |).  gi.oo. 

Latin  prose  composition — 15y  Hk.nky  Cakr  I’i  akso.n.  New  Vork;  .-Xinerican 
liook  (’oinpany,  1903.  259  p.  $1.00. 

In  a  recent  number  of  tbe  North  American  rci'iczv  Pro¬ 
fessor  Barrett  W  endell  contrasts  unfavorably  tbe  disciplinary 
power  of  tbe  educational  system  of  to-day  with  that  of 
tbe  old-fashioned  curriculum  of  tbe  seventies.  Tbe  graduate 
of  to-day  may,  be  bolds,  be  better  informed,  but  be  has  not 
been  so  well  trained  “  to  use  bis  w  its.”  Tbe  traditional  dis¬ 
cipline  of  “  little  I.atin,  less  (ireck,  and  less  mathematics  still,” 
however  inadeiiuate  and  even  ])reposterous  it  was  in  other 
respects,  did  train  tbe  mind  to  think,  to  observe  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  to  draw  fairly  .sound  conclusions,  and 
it  accomplished  this  by  developing  a  power  of  “  voluntary,  as 
distinguished  from  spontaneous,  attention  ”  to  m.atters  “  which. 
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"f  themselves,  could  never  have  held  attention  for  live  minutes 
together.”  The  course  of  study  was  severe  and  tonic  rather 
than  amusing  and  interesting.  There  are  many  of  us  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  modern  education,  who  still  believe  in  the 
saving  power  of  the  old  faith.  Jlut  it  must  be  admitted  that 
for  many  years  the  effectiveness  of  l.atin  itself  has  been  im¬ 
paired  by  the  very  influences  which  Professor  W  endell  de¬ 
plores.  Text-hooks  have  been  constructed  with  an  over¬ 
tender  regard  for  the  capacity  and  sensibilities  of  the  young 
mind.  Up*'”  theory  that  “  scientific  grammar  is  not  for 
hoys,  but  for  men,”  Latin  grammars  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools  have  become  more  and  more  attenuated.  Simplicity 
has  been  attained  by  the  exclusion  of  distinctions  and  limita¬ 
tions,  difficult  perhaps,  hut  not  too  difficult  to  he  grasped  by 
the  hoy  or  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  certainly  of  vital 
importance  for  the  exact  comprehension  of  the  thought  of  the 
authors  read.  .lAnd,  besides,  this  very  difficulty,  seeing  that  it 
is  a  difficulty  of  relations  of  thought,  not  of  facts  only,  is  an 
important  element  in  attaining  the  desired  result.  Latin  is 
still  an  unexcelled  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  two 
ends,  the  development  of  the  linguistic  sense  and  the  training 
of  the  mind  to  think  clearly,  to  analyze  logically.  But  for  both 
purposes  constant  comparison  and  contrast  of  allied  ideas  and 
turns  of  ])hrases,  constant  nice  observation  of  the  way  the 
idioms  change  as  the  thought  is  modified,  is  indispensable. 
I  lence  it  is  that  we  ci^rdially  welcome  a  hook  that  shows  such 
robust  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  American  youth  to  cope 
with  the  comiilexity  of  the  .synta.x  of  Ciesar,  Cicero,  and  Ver¬ 
gil  as  the  work  of  J’rolessors  llale  and  Buck.  The  new 
Allen  and  (Jreenough,  like  the  old,  is  intended  for  the  cidlege 
as  well  as  for  the  school,  'fhe  llale  and  Buck  is  intended  for 
the  high  school.  'I'he  range  of  the  former  is  naturally  wider, 
hut  the  iliffereiice  is  distinctly  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
Both  show  the  same  minute  aud  precise  treatment,  even  of  the 
phonology.  The  presentation  of  the  .genetic  relations  of  case 
and  mood  constructions  (and  here,  of  course,  the  two  gram¬ 
mars  will  be  found  to  differ  widely,  at  times,  in  their  state¬ 
ment  of  doctrine)  is  actually  more  elaborate  and  effective  in 
the  high-school  grammar  than  in  the  other,  its  authors  wisely 
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holding  that  “mere  omission  does  not  necessarily  make  the 
student’s  Avork  easier.  Indeed  the  addition  of  categories  will 
at  a  numher  of  points  be  found  to  make  for  simplicity. ’’  It 
must  he  said,  however,  that  some  of  Mr.  Hale’s  categories  seem 
unnecessary,  while  others  can  hardly  he  said  to  have  achieved, 
as  yet,  a  scientific  status.  Mr.  Hale  naturally  limits  his  treat 
ment  of  versification  to  the  dactylic  he.xameter  ami  pentameter. 
I'or  the  rest,  he  and  his  colleague  have  made  for  the  use  of  the 
higli  school  a  hook  that  in  its  breadth  and  fineness  of  scholar 
ship  is  of  the  highest  college  grade.  And  this,  it  seems  to  the 
jiresent  writer,  is  a  distinct  gain  for  the  future  usefulness  of 
Latin  as  an  instrtiment  of  education  in  this  country. 

Admirers  of  the  Allen  and  Greenough  grammar  ( and  they 
have  always  been  numerous)  will  find  the  present  revision 
even  mine  to  their  taste.  It  is  in  method  and  general  con¬ 
tents  the  same  as  the  edition  of  1888.  “  The  editors  have 

seen  110  occasion  to  change  long-settled  nomenclature  or  to 
adopt  novel  classification  when  the  usual  terms  and  categories 
have  proved  satisfactory.”  But  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  has  been  much  improved,  some  paragraphs,  as,  for 
instance,  tho.se  dealing  with  aiitcqiiam  and  priusqiiam,  entirely 
rewritten,  others,  as,  for  in.stance,  those  dealing  with  quin 
and  qiioiuiniis,  partially  so,  and  a  multitude  of  changes  of 
detail  have  been  made  in  statement  or  in  jihrasing,  .so  as  to 
incorporate  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Certain  features  of  the  Hale  and  Buck  grammar  are  worthy 
of  special  note.  'Hie  (juantity  of  vowels  and  of  syllables  is 
treated  in  conjunction  with  the  pronunciation  instead  of 
under  versification,  and  a  full  list  of  words  showing  proved 
hidden  (piantity  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  admirable.  In  accordance  with  Professor 
Buck’s  article  in  the  Classical  rcz'iczv  in  1901,  the  vowel  be¬ 
fore  g;;  is  regarded  as  short,  e.xcept  in  rc^niim,  sta^^nuin,  and 
The  Allen  and  Greenough  holds  to  the  traditional 
\  iew,  even  jirinting  'i^^nosco,  for  which  Mr.  Buck  holds  there 
is  110  authority  at  all.  In  both  grammars  the  ipiantities  have 
been  marked  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.  Btit  latcr- 
Iciiis  I  .Allen  and  (jreenough,  247)  is  certainly  wrong,  and  both 
grammars  would  be  the  better  for  a  note  (under  210  in  Hale 
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and  lUiek  j  making  tlie  distinction  between  the  endings — icius 
and  iciHS  as  stated  l)y  W’olfilin  in  the  Archiv,  V.  p;).  41b.  41S. 
Admirable  in  the  llale  and  lUick  is  the  insertion  of  certain 
summaries,  as,  for  instance,  of  special  uses  of  the  neuter  ac¬ 
cusative  of  pronouns  and  adjectives  (397).  of  tlie  general 
uses  of  the  negative  particles  (464),  of  certain  special  uses 
of  the  Indicative  (  571  ),  and  of  the  ways  in  which  the  missing 
forms  of  the  Participle  may  be  supplied  (602).  But  the  most 
striking  de])arture  from  the  ordinary  arrangement  occurs  in 
the  treatment  of  the  verb.  Here,  subordinate  clauses  have 
been  ])ut  with  the  indc])endent  constructions  to  which  they  are 
related.  'riius  under  the  Volitive  Subjunctive  are  jdaced 
certain  relative  clauses,  clauses  of  pur])oses,  and  four  classes  of 
substantive  clau.ses.  'I'heoretically  this  has  much  to  commend 
it.  Practically,  e.xcept  for  advanced  students,  it  seems  likely 
to  create  confusion.  lAen  Mr.  Hale  makes  an  e.xception  in 
the  case  of  the  Conditional  Clauses,  which  are  treated  to¬ 
gether.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  young  student 
would  gain  a  clearer  conception  and  a  better  command  of 
'I'emporal  Sentences,  for  instance,  if  these  too  were  treated  to¬ 
gether  and  not  in  widely  se|)arated  ])aragraphs. 

According  to  Martial,  (cqnalcs  scribit  libras  Cliiriciiiis  ct 
I'uibcr.  Perhaps,  then,  the  distinguished  editors  of  these  two 
grammars  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  we  say  that  some  things 
might  have  been  better  put.  Mr.  Hale  (45.4.2)  no  less  than 
Ml’,  (ireenough  (452.(1)  records  the  extremely  rare  use  of 
dam  with  the  ablative  instead  of  the  accus.ative,  but  neither 
notes  the  thoroly  classical  use  of  prec  with  the  ablative  to 
express  the  preventing  cause.  Neither  notes  that  in  nega¬ 
tive  sentences  the  Ivnglish  time  for  zvhicli  normally  becomes  in 
Patin  the  lime  zeithin  zdiicli.  P>oth,  in  common  with  most 
.American  grammars,  state  the  doctrine  of  two  accusatives 
with  rngo  iu  a  most  misleading  fashion.  'I'he  student  neces¬ 
sarily  draws  the  totally  erroneous  inference  that  aliqnem 
seiileiiliam  ra^are  is  a  tyjiical  phrase  and  he  is.  besides,  not 
informed  of  the  further  limitation  in  classical  prose  to  the 
neuters  of  pronouns  and  adjectives.  The  distinction  (llale 
and  Buck,  279)  lietween  ceteri  and  reliqiii  is  wrong.  If  this 
were  true,  why  should  reliqiii  alone  he  used  with  numerals  ? 
'I'he  summary  given  in  section  284  of  the  peculiar  uses  of  the 


relative  pronoun  is  incom])lete  without  the  case  noted  in  327. 
to  wliich,  accordingly,  there  should  he  a  cross-reference.  The 
statement  (307. 3.C)  that  m'C,  like  ac,  is  found  in  prose  before 
consonants  only,  is  extraordinary.  Cicsar,  it  is  true,  dis¬ 
liked  ncc  before  a  vowel,  but  live  minutes’  reading  will  con¬ 
vince  any  student  that  Cicero  made  no  such  rule  for  himself. 
Mr.  Male  enjoys  pioneer  work.  Is  he  perhaps  endeavoring 
to  bring  firstly  (302.3)  into  good  standing  in  English?  In 
537. f  hand  scio  an  and  duhito  an,  both  of  which  occur  in  the 
pro  Milonc,  should  be  added  to  ncscio  an.  The  Allen  and 
( ireenotigh  grammar  has  by  far  the  truer  account  of  aliquis, 
of  the  difference  between  si  non  and  nisi,  and  of  the  use  of  a 
[)redicate  dative  with  lied. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  book  is  “  an  attempt  (  i )  to  combine  a  thoro 
and  systematic  study  of  the  essentials  of  Latin  synta.x,  with 
abundant  practice  in  translating  English  into  Latin;  and  (2) 
to  afford  constant  practice  in  writing  T.atin  at  sight.”  In 
Part  1,  the  author  ])resents  the  essential  facts  of  Latin  syntax, 
with  accompanying  simple  sentences  for  translation.  Part  II 
contains  di.sconnected  .sentences  based  upon  C:esar;  Part  III 
sentences  based  upon  Cicero,  at  first  disconnected,  afterwards 
continuous.  There  are  also  exercises  for  general  review,  with 
some  passages  taken  from  the  examination  i)apers  of  Yale, 
Wellesley,  Princeton,  and  Harvard,  and  an  I'inglish-Latiti 
vocabulary.  The  book  is  well  arranged,  clean  cut  and  ac¬ 
curate,  and  may  be  cordially  recommended.  Put  the  number 
of  sentences  in  I’arts  I  and  1 1  is  far  too  small.  It  should  have 
been  doubled,  or  even  trebled.  W  ith  young  students,  rei)eti- 
tion  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  effective  teaching. 

Nelson  G.  McCrea 

Col.UMlilA  Univfksity 

A  general  history  of  commerce — l!y  Wii.i.tAM  t'l  aki'.sck  \Vi  nsr  i  K,  I’h  I)., 
Lecturer  on  Economic  lli-lory  in  New  York  University.  I!o^ton:  (Imn  iS;  Co., 
1903.  ix  +  526  p.  $1.40  we/. 

In  the  preface  the  author  gives  as  his  aim,  “  To  tell  the 
story  of  commerce  in  a  systematic  manner,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  get  clear-cut  and  accurate  pictures  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  growth  and  decay  of  .separate  nations,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ft)rces,  industrial,  racial,  and  climatic,  which 
I:avc  contributed  to  the  steady  expansion  of  the  world's  trade.” 
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'I'lic  arranircnicMit  of  the  book  is  good.  Nineteen  maps, 
nine  of  which  are  donhle-])age  and  colored,  assist  tiie  rea<ler 
to  realize  r.iore  clearly  the  commercial  condition  of  the  world 
at  \ariou5  times.  Of  s])ecial  value  are  the  subheads,  in  full- 
face  type,  which  indicate  the  particular  topic  under  discus¬ 
sion  in  that  paragraph.  'I'he  usefulness  of  the  book  to  the 
student  is  increased  owing  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  references  are  given  to  collateral  readings. 

'I'lie  history  of  commerce  is  defined  :  ‘‘  The  history  of  civili¬ 
zation  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  or  in  other  words, 
a  study  of  commerce  in  history  in  order  to  see  the  many  re¬ 
ciprocal  relations  between  commerce  and  the  other  elements 
composing  various  civilizations.”  The  following  fivefold 
division  is  made.  Ancient  commercial  history  extended  till 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mediaeval  commerce  was 
terminated  liy  the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  1769  James  Watt  secured  patents  on  his  steam 
engine  and  that  event  marks  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Early  Modern  Period  and  the  Age  of  Steam,  which  was  ended 
by  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  submarine  cable  in  1866,  since 
which  time  a  fifth  period  is  described  as  the  Age  of  Electricity. 
In  each  division,  separate  chapters  are  given  to  the  leading 
nations  of  that  period,  and  the  smaller  political  units  are 
grouped  together  according  to  their  commercial  relationships. 

Clreat  historical  wars  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
th.eir  effect  upon  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of 
tlie  countries  involved,  and,  when  presented  in  that  manner, 
tl'.ey  take  on  an  added  interest.  The  subhead  used  for  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  chapter  on  The  Crusades  illustrates 
the  author’s  idea.  “  'fliere  were  many  motives  underlying  the 
Crusades,  religious,  political,  and  economic,  hut  none  were 
more  import.'uU  than  the  commercial  motives.” 

W  hile  designed  as  a  text-book  for  schools  offering  com¬ 
mercial  courses,  a  copy  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
reference  table  of  any  public  or  high-school  library,  or  the 
private  library  of  a  business  man. 

1 )  I ;  u  .\  XI)  W’ .  Springer 
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